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OUR NOTE BOOK 


BY JAMES PAYN 
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, who do not wish that the 5 could 


ill something they have published! How plainly 


tl I Tat their own ignorance and immaturity in 
what the once iW p! mise at least, if not fulfilment ! 
| t very indifferent metre and what very unallowable 


did our youthful Muse indulge herself! There were, 
perhaps, even sins against good taste, for which we now 


blush in vain: personal allusions, which we once thought 


tires, but which we now perceive to have been lampoons ; 
hitter references to enemies of whom we have since made 
friends. We know how the greatest of writers, such 
as Byron and Tennyson, for example, suffered from 
he early indiscretions of a too hasty Muse. It was 


tl 
later in life that Dickens sinned, but he would have 


withdraw from publication” what caused 


ven much to‘ 
though, it 1s true, 
such cruel pain to the fanciful original of Harold Skimpole. 
written things 


with no such intent.on on his part 


In their youth almost all authors have 


regrettable in some way or another, and in then maturity 
it seems inconceivable that there could have been a time 
when they yearned to see them in print, and spent money 
in buying a secret scourge for their own backs. Even if 
their moral withers are unwrung, how they grudge 


the ‘waste of material” involved in their early 
productions! the lavishness with which fact and inci- 
dent were thrown away upon a few ill-paid pages, which 
experience and maturer wits would have made valuable. 
But the bitterest regret of all must come to those who 
* Evil, be thou 


meanly 


have deliberately said to themselves, 

my good,” or not less culpably and more 
have chosen the former, for the sake of advantage, and 
used their pens not to make their fellow creatures better 
and happie r, not to elevate or amuse, but to corrupt them. 
It must be sad indeed when the best hope an author can 
entertain of his work is that it should perish, but it has 
occurred, we may be sure, to many. One of the wisest 
and best of writers has told us that the greatest solace 
to him as he lay a-dying was that he had never written 
a line of which he was ashamed—that is, that he wished 


to ‘‘ withdraw from publication.” 


There is no one who has a greater respect for ghosts—at 

a distance—than I have; I have never said of them in the 
daytime, as is the case with many people, what I repented 
of at night; but I confess I don’t think much of historical 
ghosts. If Kings or Queens are reported to haunt royal 
residences, or even places where they have slept for a 
night or two, they are pretty sure to be seen there. It 
takes such very little imagination to evoke the spectre of a 
person whose appearance has been made familiar to us in 
pictures, and even on signboards, To impress one seriously 
(though it need not be favourably) a ghost must be 
decently modern, and not associated with legend, 
Charles I. is said to have been heard twelve years ago in 

the cloisters of St. George’s, Windsor; he was not even 

seen, but heard ‘“ walking,” one does not even know 

whether with his head on or without it. This is an insult 

to the intelligence, and if the spectator, or rather the 

audience, had not been the wife of a Bishop, it would 

haye been unworthy of notice. Now Queen Elizabeth has 

been paying a visit to the library of Windsor Castle. She 

was never literary, and it is probable the object of attrac- 

tion was a young officer in the Grenadier Guards who 

happened to be in the apartment, and certifies to the 

visit. He did not know it was her Mujesty, and, 

indeed, how should he, since he represents her as 

having been in the ordinary nineteenth-century costume ? 

This is something quite new in the ways of. the 
departed. How they manage to bring their clothes with 
them has always been difficult of explanation, but how 
her Majesty—if it was her Majesty—could have procured 
modern apparel is a still more inexplicable problem. She 
was in mourning, but it was not new; so that Whiteley’s 
and the ‘‘Stores” are out of the question; and it seems 
very unlikely, though not, of course, impossible, that she 
hired a ‘‘ walking” costume at Nathan's. It is curious 
that a gallant young gentleman, however devoted to 
literature, did not rise on the lady's entrance, when he 
could have got at least a bow—in a royal personage it is 
called a ‘‘ gracious inclination of the head ’’—out of her. 
Now he knows what he has missed he will probably regret 
his want of politeness to the last-day-ef-his life. One must 
admit, however, that he has taken the exceptional fayour 
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that has been conferred upon him rather coolly. When 
his parent writes to know whether it may be made public, 
he telegraphs, ‘‘ Just as you like,” or words to that effect. 
This is not the way to speak of an interview with a ghost, 
especially a royal one. It is even possible that it may 
‘‘My eye and Betty Martin,” to be 
‘*My eye and Queen 


phrase, 


Cause the 
exchanged by the sceptical for, 


Elizabeth. 


Folks who despise tobacco should be the last to 
acknowledge it to be a luxury, yet I doubt whether 
they will be pleased with the recent decision in the 
American courts. It has been decreed by the law that 
henceforth the weed so essential to the comfort of man- 
kind, but especially of the poor and suffering, shall no 
more be considered a luxury but a necessity. Inacountry 
that is at least as full of fads and prejudices as our own, 
it cannot have been easy to get this done, and it is a proof 
of its saving-eemmon-sense. Independent of the over- 
whelming testimony in favour of the beneficial effects of 
tobacco on the wounded in the Franco-German War, and 
of the piteous yearning for its solace among the very poor, 
its influence in the diminution and, indeed, the abolition of 
excessive drinking in the upper classes can hardly be over- 
rated. If the ladies do detect an aroma from cigar or 
cigarette when the gentlemen appear in the drawing-room, 
it is surely better than seeing them enter it much later and 
with that unsteady gait which was habitual with our grand- 
fathers. The magnums of port and claret would certainly 
not have disappeared from our after-dinner tables, as they 
have done, through the attractions of coffee: it is the 
tobacco, that goes so well with that unalcoholic liquor, to 
which this reform is solely due. It is amazing how little 
this is recognised by the apostles of temperance, who, on the 
contrary, appear to imagine that smoking produces drinking. 
Even if our courts of law should adopt the American 
view of the matter, our upper classes would be little affected 
by it: whatever may happen through the loss of the 
Havana crops, and the consequent rise in price of the 
article, it is not likely that any bankrupt will ascribe his 
failure to his expenditure in cigars, but tothe poor the placing 
of tobacco among the necessaries of life would be of great 
importance. The old people in our workhouses would 
probably be provided with the only comfort of their lives 
which has hitherto been denied them as a “luxury.” if 
pensions for old age are “ too expensive to be thought of,” 
this little mitigation of its miseries is surely not beyond 


our means, 


Some noteworthy college courtesies have taken place of 
late at Cambridge. The students of John’s and Emmanuel 
have presented a pair of swans to those of Girton. The 
‘girl graduates,” as was natural enough, named each 
swan after its giver, ‘‘John” and ‘*Emma,” but, 
unfortunately, it turns out that the swan from John’s 
is a lady swan, and that from Emmanuel a gentleman. 
The circumstance has been put into verse by one who has 
a pretty turn for epigram 

IN HOC CYGNO VINCES, 

When students of Emmanuel aud John’s 

Gave to the Girton girls a pair of swans, 

Each bird was christen’d with its donor's name, 

And straightway John and Emma they became 

(A nomenclature which induced dilemmas 

For Emma's sex was John’s, and John’s was Emma’s!). 
The error is not nearly so grave as the one, too common 
in colleges, of mistaking their geese for swans; and the 
gift was a graceful one. The question as to whether swans 
are good to eat must be left to those who have tasted them, 
but of their grace and beauty, as long as thev abstain 
from waddling on the land, there can be no doubt. The 
least appreciated of our poets has happily described the 
royal bird as having been— 

Born 
To be the only graceful shape of scorn. 


To revert to our muttons—the swans—it was no fault 
of the students that they did not describe their sex more 
particularly. There are only a few creatures to whom a 
prefix is assigned to distinguish male from female. He 
goat, dog wolf, buck rabbit, jack hare, tom cat, and jenny 
ass almost exhaust the catalogue. Many an editor wishes 
that his contributors would be more precise in this matter. 
From the handwriting, and the nature of the contribution, 
a pretty shrewd guess may generally be made; but it 
cannot be relied on, and women writers give only their 
initials instead of their Christian names, with the very 
object of their being mistaken for men, which gives them, 
they think, a better chance of acceptance. I remember a 
case where a mistake of this kind was bitterly repented 
of by a man of letters of my acquaintance. He was 
slightly Bohemian, and popular with his own sex, but 
modest and retiring in the presence of the other, whom, 
nevertheless, he greatly respected. He wrote for several 
periodicals, both at home and abroad, among them for an 
American magazine. He had been connected with it for 
years, and though they had no personal acquaintance 
with one another, the editor and he had become friends. 
Independently of his contributions, he often corresponded 
with him, telling him the latest anecdotes of the club 
smoking-room, all harmless enough, but some of them 
certainly not suitable for publication. On one occasion he 
sent him a very amusing story,which- has- since become a 
classic, but, it must be confessed, not a drawing-room 
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classic. Then he got a letter from the publishers of the 
magazine which almost cost him his life 

Dear Mr. So-and-So,—We think it right to inform you, 
with respect to any private communications you may have in 
future to make to our Editor, that she is a lady. 
This was all through indicating her Christian name by an 
initial only. She had been compelled to appeal to her 
proprietors for protection against the most modest man in 
the Metropolis. 


There is significance, it appears, in sealing-wax, which 
has once more come into fashionable use. Its colour is 
of great importance, since every hue has its particular 
mission. White is for weddings, also for proposals to 
wed; while ruby should only be employed for the corre- 
spondence between engaged persons ; pink is for the use 
of young girls only, especially when they receive letters 
with green seals, which signify ‘‘ hopeful love”; grey is 
assigned to corresponden e between bac helors, and scarlet 
to mere business letters, which are, of course, compara- 
tively of no importance. 


Hardly less interesting than to the astronomer when ‘a 
new planet swims into his ken” is to the lover of literature 
the advent of an author of genius. The word is a strong 
one to apply to a writer who, after all, does but give us 
-for of such, ‘‘ Animal 
but the 


ingenuity of creation is manifested in the grasshopper as 


a little volume of short stories 
Episodes,” the book I have in my mind, consists 
much as in the king of beasts. I do not remember when I 
have been so struck with a volume of the same kind since 
Lefanu’s ‘‘ In a Glass Darkly.” 
it in tone (save in the story ‘‘ From the Dark Past,” a 
gruesome tale indeed, combining a tragedy of five hundred 


It has no resemblance to 


years ago with one of to-day), but each narrative has, 
while you are reading it, the same compulsory attraction, 
so that the reader, if he be in sorrow, or even in sus- 
pense, is taken out of himself, and knows nothing of 
Scott 
speaks of the schoolboy whom his noble poem has robbed 
of ‘an hour of play,” but to cozen a man out of an hour 
of pain is a still greater feat, and this I can personally 
testify that G. H. lowell (a name entirely unknown to me) 


what is going on save what the author tells him. 


has accomplished. He gives us but eight stories, and it is 
difficult to say which is the best of them. They are all, 
it must be confessed—if apology is necessary for such a 
circumstance—sensational, but perfectly wholesome ; there 
is no fear (except, perhaps, in the case of ‘‘ The teresby 
Mote Ghost’’) of their disorganising even a nervous 
person. This is of importance, for, after lending ‘ In 
a Glass Darkly” to a friend, I remember getting the 
book back the next day, with this ungrateful acknow- 
ledgment: ‘‘ We could not help reading your con- 
founded book, but my wife has not slept all night, and 
I feel as if I had the jumps myself; both going down 
to the seaside!” It is all very well to talk about 
fact being stranger than fiction, but if one compares the 
most thrilling Alpine experience by a member of the 
Climbing Club with ‘* Let Off with a Caution,” one must 
admit that the latter is more exciting. In a very 
dangerous ascent, young Galveston, under the impression 
that he has found a * short cut,” and unobserved for the 
moment by his companions, leaves them. They imagined 
he was just overtaking them— 

He thought to catch them up by a way of Lis own, and 
then pass to the right along a ledge some thirty fect abcve 
him. ‘hat was all. He had slung his alpenstock on to the 
belt of his Norfolk jacket, and was working his way, every 
muscle strained to clutch now the roots of a grass tuft and 
now a small ridge of rock. Another ten seconds passed—in 
this sort of progress it is easy to get hurried—and then a cold 
fear seized him, like the clutch of some wild beast. He could 
not keep foot or hand-hold a moment longer. Could he have 
gone back? Impossible. He made a furious effort forward, 
upward. The wall of rock seemed to project right over him, 
to force him outwards. Through the hollow before him he 
struggled frantically. A tuft of grass gave way, but as it fell 
he had grasped another. The rock edge at his left seemed to 
be coming through his hand. One more struggle upward, and 
yet another. 

For one half-second, as his exhausted lungs filled and his 

strained, half-cramped muscles relaxed, did Galveston smile 
the smile of the victor over a physical obstacle; the next 
he turned deadly pale, for he and those watching him saw 
that his last energetic movement had bcen a false step, and 
that he was caught in a trap. 
The guide says quietly ‘‘ Wait; the young gentleman has 
gone too much to the left,” but no expression of horror 
could -have sounded more significant. The situation as 
presently described gives all the pleasure that the cynic 
has ascribed to the misfortunes of our fellow creatures, 
though with the drawback of vertigo. The reflections of 
the cragfast one, doomed as all conclude him to be, are 
very natural. He is alarmed, of course, but cannot fancy, 
with the tinkle of the cow-bells a thousand feet below 
him in his ears, that he is face to face with death. 
‘The rarity of such a fate seemed a sort of insurance.” 
On the other hand, miracles, too, belonged to the 
regions of romance, and nothing but a miracle could 
save him. Of course there was one, but ia fairness I 
leave the author to tell it. If you want to know how one 
feels in company with the lady of one’s affections on the 
top storey of the highest flat in London, with the whole 
building alight beneath you, here you have it. One 
must admit that these ‘‘episodes” are exceptional, but 
such.is the skill of the narrator that they do not strike one 
as unnatural. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN SOUTHWARK. 
With stately ceremonial the ancient Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, was reopened on Tuesday last, restored and 
enlarged at a cost of some £50,000, to form a collegiate 
church and cathedral for the populous district of South 
London. The original fabric of the ancient church dates 
from the beginning of the twelfth century, when it was 
erected by the piety of Bishop Giffard and a couple of 
Norman knights, but long before that date the site had been 
one of holy association, having been occupied first by the 
nunnery of St. Marie Overie and subsequently by a collegi- 
ate priesthood founded by St. Swithun of Winchester. The 
Norman building, demolished by fire, was rebuilt in the 
Early English style of which it still remains one of the most 
notable examples, and the additions which have been made 
to the fabric, under the guidance of Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
since the first stone of the new work was laid by the 
Prince of Wales in 1890, have faithfully pzeserved its 
ancient character. A noble nave has been built in strict 
conformity with the Eariy English style of the chancel. 


The scheme of decoration includes a series of stained- 
glass windows commemorating some of the illustrious 
dead who lie entombed within the church. The new 


Cathedral was inaugurated with three services on Tues- 
day last, that in the afternoon being attended by the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess 
of Teck. <A great array of ecclesiastics and 
civic dignitaries were present. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Winchester, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury gave the 
final blessing. 


THE CRETAN CRISIS. 

It would be strange indeed if Englishmen 
did not sympathise with the expedition of 
Prince George of Greece to Crete. Of course, 
there is a good deal of talk about the ‘* ill- 
advised” action of the Greek Government. 
A little State which ventures to teach politics, 
humanity, and common-sense to the Great 
Powers is always regarded as an impertinent 
interloper. But as everybody can see that, 
without the spirited action of Greece, the 
precious diplomatists of the ‘‘ Concert of 
Europe” would have gone on twirling their 
thumbs round the civil war in Crete, for which 
their own bungling is directly responsible, 
it is slightly ridiculous to lecture Prince 
George and his father as if they had caused 
a wanton disturbance of the general peace. 
The situation is clear enough. The Powers 
extorted some ‘‘ reforms” for Crete from 
the Sultan. A new Constitution was set up, 
and a European gendarmerie was appointed 
to protect it. But with its customary folly 
the **Concert”’ permitted the Sultan to retain 
supreme control in the island through the 
military Governor, who vetoed every act 
of the civil Governor, and stirred up the 
Mussulman population to prevent the organi- 
sation of the gendarmerie. Hence a state 
of affairs much worse than what preceded 
it, the triumph of the Sultan, and another 
humiliation for the European statesmen. 
The Powers saw their handiwork, such as 
it was, undone by Abdul Hamid, who openly 
flouted them, and yet they remained passive 
while Crete was given over to chaos. At 
this juncture Kinz George of Greece took 
decisive action, amply justified by the inti- 
mate associations between his subjects and 
the Christian Cretans. The condition of 
Crete is a standing menace to the tranquillity 
of the Greek kingdom, and as the Powers, 
in their concerted impotence, would neither 
ensure decent government for the Cretans 
under the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan 
nor hand over the island to Greece, its natural 
protector, King George and his Ministers 
res»lved to intervene by force of arms, 
Prince George was despatched to Crete with 
a torpedo flotilla, and Greek troops have been 
landed on Cretan soil almost simultaneously with the 
‘*mixed marines” of the Powers, who have been forced 
into this measure by the unexpected energy of the Greek 
Government. 

Personally Prince George has every quality that can 
commend him to English interest andadmiration. He is a 
sailor, full of zeal for his great profession ; he is a Prince 
who is intimately connected with our royal family, for his 
father is the brother of the Princess of Wales. He is 
cousin to the Duke of York and to the Czar, whose life he 
saved in Japan, when a fanatic came very near to assassin- 
ating the young traveller who is now Nicholas II. More- 
over, the Prince’s father has long commanded the esteem 
of thoughtful Englishmen by the skill and success with 
which he has governed his little kingdom and attached to 
his dynasty the affections of the Greek peopie. In the 
crisis which has suddenly developed froin the jealousies 
of the Powers and the astute malignity of Abdul 
Hamid, this daring stroke of Greek policy is not only 
picturesque; it is a welcome relief from the apathy of 
Continental diplomacy, and from the miserable plotting 
and counter-plotting of the statecraft which has given 
free rein to Turkish barbarity and called it peace. All 
the traditions which have made the cause of Greek inde- 
pendence dear to the countrymen of Byron are to-day 
united with the instinct of true statesmanship in applauding 
Greece, her King, and the gallant Prince who commands 
her little fleet. 

As we go to press the situation is becoming hourly more 
serious. The Greek Government shows no signs of repent- 
ing its determination. The Greek commander has landed 
his forces in Crete under the sheltering guns of his 
country’s ironclads, enthusiastically welcomed by the 
Cretan insurgents, and has proclaimed his occupation of 
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the island in the name of the King of Greece. The flags 
of the five Powers, however, are still flying upon the walls 
of Canea, to hinder Greek intervention, but to the collective 
remonstrance of the Powers the Greek General has sturdily 
replied that he is there by the orders of his King, and must 
carry out his instructions. In obedience to the spirit of 
those commands the Greek force has carried the Turkish 
fort of Aghia by storm, taking captive 400 Mussulmans 
and upwards of a hundred of the Turkish soldiery. 


THE BENIN EXPEDITION. 
The expedition to punish the negro King of Benin, 
Adubowa, for the recent massacre of the unarmed party of 
Englishmen approaching his town on a peaceful mission 
from the Niger Protectorate, has made progress. 
On Feb. 10 the naval squadron in the Benin River, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Rawson, consisting of H.M.S. 
Philomel, Phoebe, and Widgeon, bombarded Gwato, driving 
out the enemy, after which detachments from the crews and 
Marines landed, forming a Naval Brigade, to aid the Houssa 
troops of the Niger Protectorate in the advance upon the 
town of Benin. Captain O'Callaghan, R.N., commanded the 
Naval Brigade, and Captain Hamilton the Protectorate 
force. The advance was not unopposed. There was some 
fighting at Gwato, and about sixty of the enemy were 
killed. Lieutenant Pritchard, R.N., was killed on the 
British side; and Commander E, D, Hunt was badly 
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wounded. . At the same time H.M.S, Alecto was sent up 
another branch of the river, more easterly, to Sapelo, 
where a strong force of the enemy had been assembled. 
These were dispersed, after a stubborn conflict. On 
Feb. 12. the position of Ologbo, across the river, and more 
than halfway from Gwato to King Adubowa’s town, was 
occupied by Admiral Rawson’s forces. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
The distress arising out of the famine in India is still sadly 
on the increase, although the price of grain shows some 
promise of a fall. The numbers of persons needing em- 
ployment on the relief works continue to increase day by day, 
as the last resources of the impoverished fail them, and the 
Viceroy’s report for last week stated the total number of 
natives on the relief list as 2,750,000. Our Illustration 
shows the daily distribution of provisions at the poor-house 
at Sholapur, where upwards of three hundred poverty- 
stricken natives each day receive doles of meal, oil, salt, 
and chilis. ‘The Sholapur district of the Bombay Presi- 
dency is at present one of the most severely afflicted 
localities, and reports from this centre contain grave appre- 
hensions that the state of things must become still more 
terrible before there can be any improvement. 





DOG-SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALT. 


This dog-show organised by Mr. Charles Cruft at the 
Agricultural Hall proved to be the largest and most varied 
exhibition of its kind that has been held in this country 
for many a day, and drew a great number of spectators to 
Islington last week. The prize-winners included many 


particularly fine animals. The Jaeger Challenge Cup, 
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open to all classes, and awarded to the best brace of dogs 
exhibited in the finest condition, fell to a brace of Insh 
setters—Champion Chamlough Bloom and Dungannon 
Colleen Bawn, two very handsome specimens of their 
class; and among the more noticeable of the other victors 
were Mr. Edwin Brough’s three noble bloodhounds, 
Barbarossa, Brunhilda, and Bannagher, which carried off 
the Cruft Challenge Team Cup for the best team of 


, agen 2 dogs. An interesting feature of the Show was 
the exhibition of some of the choicest animals of the 


famous Sandringham kennels. The Prince of Wales sent 
his Clumber spaniel, Sandringham Rally, and his rough- 
coated basset-hound, Sandringham Bahil, also his Lapland 
sledge dog, Perla; while the Princess exhibited her colle, 
Sandringham Dainty, and two basset-hounds. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


‘* NELSON'S ENCHANTRESS,” AT THE AVENUE. 


The growing interest in the future ot our Navy, and ths 
increased familiarity with its splendid past, made a play 
about Nelson almost inevitable, for no figure in English 
history has such a hold of the popular imagination as ‘* our 
only hero.” In almost any other country save our own 
the task would have engaged the attention of the greatest 
ron of the day, and he would almost certainly 
ave made his play the pivot of a signal national service 
of the subject in hand. Far other is it with ‘* Nelson’s 
Enchantress,” produced at the Avenue 
Theatre on Feb. 11. The author, ‘* Risden 
Home,” is an obvious amateur; the aspect 
of Nelson’s life which chosen is 
neither paramount nor very presentable ; and 
the result is a dreary transcript from a 
school-book point of view, dramatic only 
where the events themselves were naturally 
so. The story ranges over a period of nearly 
twenty years (1786-1805), and traces the 
career of the enchantress from the time 
when, as Emma Hart and the Hon. Charles 
Greville’s mistress, she posed before tomney, 
to the day when England and Lady Hamilton 
learned that Trafalgar had been won and its 
victor lost. At only one point has the author 
let imagination enhance history, by intro- 
ducing Captain Horatio Nelson to Emma in 
Romney’s studio seven years before he really 
ever saw her. That is the fitting conclusion 
to the first act, whereas the history-bound 
author has added a second scene, for the pur- 
pose of following out the sordid details of 
Greville’s brutal repudiation of the girl 
and her annexation by his elderly ambassa- 
dorial uncle, Sir William Hamilton. Twelve 
years pass, and the curtain rises in the 
second act on the ball given by Sir William 
at Naples in 1798 in honour of Nelson, the 
hero of the Nile. A drunken outburst from 
Nelson’s stepson, Lieutenant Nisbet, seems 
to be the first thing to waken Nelson to the 
real character of his feelings towards his 
madly enthusiastic hostess ; and having para- 
phrased Plato on friendship they apparently 
part for seven years, when we are introduced 
to Merton Abbey on the eve of Trafalgar, 
to witness a pathetic parting between Nelson 
and her Ladyship, now widowed, Only your 
knowledge of Southey, or the * Dictionary 
of National Biography,” will supply the 
hiatus of character-development since Plato 
preached in the ball-room at Naples. The 
fourth and last act is the only really dramatic 
one of the whole play, relying on a tableau 
of the thrilling death of Nelson in the Victory, 
as seen by Lady Hamilton in a dream as she 
lies in her house in Piccadilly, worn out 
with waiting for news of the battle. That is 
the bones of the play, and the play itself is 
little but bones. There is no atmosphere, 
no life. The author seems to have acquired 
a horror of Braham’s thunder on the one 
hand, and of Mr. Charles Godfrey’s music- 
hall style on the other, and consequently 
has produced a play that has not the 
saving merits of being good or very bad. 
**Nelson’s Enchantress” is simply mediocre, 
and dull. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Lady Hamilton 
is not living; Mr. Forbes-Robertson is Nelson mainly by 
virtue of his strong physical resemblance to the hero, and by 
the missing arm. Between the pair there is scarce a touch 
of romance or of realism. Indeed, nobody could vitalise 
the parts. There are little bits of clever acting in the 
various characters that walk on—in Mr. Ben Greet’s 
Romney, in Mr. Sydney Brough’s dashing Sir John Trevor, 

Elwood’s Greville. But one thing, ‘‘ Nelson’s 


in Mr. 
Enchantress”’ cannot do: it does not enchant. 


has been 


’ 


‘* ROSEMARY” REVIVED, AT THE CRITERION. 

The difference between stage instinct and dramatic incom- 
petence was vividly witnessed two nights later, when, pitted 
against a real living Nelson who has been mummified, we 
saw a purely fictitious colleague of his, Captain Cruickshank, 
made to live as if he had actually served on board the 
Victory. And the same is equally true of all the folk whom 
the Captain met when his pony Collingwood ‘ dropped 
anchor,” and left the mariner to find a haven in Sir Jasper 
Thorndyke’s house on the road to London sixty years ago. 
For ‘‘ Rosemary ”’ is full of atmosphere, and though it was 
produced so long ago as last May, it is as true and tender 
and living as ever. Mr. Wyndham has the genius of not only 
being able to act himself, but of getting his company to act 
with him, so that there is little to choose between Mr. James 
Welch and Mr. A. E. George, who has supplanted him, as that 
delightful postboy, always a ‘‘b’y at ’eart,” despite his 
threescore years and odd; and between Miss Annie Hughes 
and Miss Mary Jocelyn, who is now the serving-wench 
Priscilla. ‘‘ Rosemary” is almost perfect of its kind— 
perhaps too poignant in its last act, but, as a whole, finely 
conceived and subtly acted. This revival, which is for a 


limited number of nights, does enchant. 
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i} ro that ds a 
Nol flag best vl 
{ it 1 } expedi 
t with | ( intr 
men ind) appli himself 
exclusively to th honour 
f his own country. The 
present hero, moreover, by 
his great and masterly voyage 
of discovery, has proved out 
own veteran Arctic explorers 
who, as far as his scheme 
was concerned, were croak- 
ing prophets of evil, to be 
hopelessly in the wrong, 
and has shown, where they 
miserably yet heroically 
failed, how to reach the North 
l’o'e, if ever it is to be reached. 
In the period of lion 
isation, it is hard to adjust 
with accuracy the merits of the hero, to put his 
deeds into their tru perspective, and to fix exactly 
his share in increasing the common stock of our know- 
ledge of the earth’s surface; but a study of Nansen’s 
larthest North” leaves no doubt that he has increased 
our knowledge of the Arctic regions more than any of 
his predecessors, and, without doubt, now and henceforth 
will be regarded as the greatest of Arctic explorers. 





Every page of his book proclaims him to be a great man, a 





genius, if a faculty for taking pains makes a genius, and a 





hero, if a man that is ever ready, ever willing, to put his 
life to the touch to prove his faith is a hero. 





London may 
go wrong in its adoration; the length and breadth of the 


country never errs in its 
hero, and with Nansen it 
has not gone wrong. 
Nansen had solved the 
problem of Arctic explora- 
tion before ever he put a 
foot on board the Fram. Le 
returned last summer from 
his great Polar expedition 
with all the fruits of his 
voyage; but even when he 
returned from his intrepid 
march across Greenland in 


1890 he had, as far as con- 
cerned himself, lifted all the 
mystery and darkness that 
had eternally shrouded the 
North Polar region and over- 
come the that 
baffled all past generations. 
His conception of the Arctic 
as Ocean was simplicity itself, 
and not a soul in Europe, 
at first at any rate, would 
give him a kroner for his 
idea. It was merely this: 
the Arctic Ocean is really 
an inland sea, hemmed 
round by Siberia and North 


( »bstacles 


America, receiving its waters 
mostly from the voluminous 
rivers of immense 
lands, and pouring its super- 
fluous chilly currents, with 
their heavy back-loads of ice, through the comparatively 
narrow strait between Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
In fact, the Arctic Ocean in effect, really an 
unconscionably wide river, flowing from east to west, and 


these THE 


was, 





* Fridtjof Nansen's “ Farthest North,’ being the record of a voyage 
of exploration of the ship Fram 1898-96, and of a fifteen months’ sleigh 
journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen, with an Appendix by 
Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the Fram. About one hundred and twenty full- 
page and numerous text illustrations; sixteen coloured plates in fac- 
simile from Dr. Nansen’s own sketches ; etched portrait; photogravures 
and maps; 2 vols., 1181 pp.~-Westminster: Archibald Constable and 
Company, 1897. ‘ 
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t bearir pe nent vering of ice along to be pours l expect that he has conferred some great and lasting boon 
out into the Atlantic Ocean. The ice began to form in on humanity. If this boon is expected to come in the 

8 the east, and t drifted westwards over the Pole, grew shape of a large addition to our scientific knowledge, -to 
0 thicker and thick intil it was disgorged the coasts of our stock of useful and practical information, the public 
Cire ind, ‘Tl tself v the raft wherewith to reach will look yainly for it in these two volumes. The 

, additions to botany, zoology, 

geology, astronomy, even to 

es - — geography, will be ( om para- 





tively small; compared, for 


instance, with the results of 


our great Challenger Expedi- 


fee tion, which we never thought 
BS of celebrating, almost a flea- 
a bite; yet that was not 
ae Nansen’s but rather Nature's 


fault, in providing so little 





biological material in the 
Arctic regions. Nansen’s 
book brings the world no 


store of new material know- 
ledge, but it offers it what is 
best of all: it is a story of a 
human resolve, a magnifi- 
cent example of human en- 
deavour that overcame every 
obstacle, that surmounted, at 
constant risk of life and limb, 
every difficulty, and came 
out victorious when all the 
elements in Nature’scruellest 
rose in open con- 

The book is rather 
an autobiography, with the 


for a back- 


forms 
spiracy. 


Polar regions 








THE DRIFT-ICE; SUMMER, JULY 12, 1894. 


Reproduced from Nansen'’s ** Farthest North.” A. Constab’e and Cc 


the Pole. Ile plainly saw that 
the American side must be failures, for there the explorers 
would make little more progress than a hound in the wheel 


all the expeditions from 


of a turnspit, the drifting ice carrying them westwards as 
Of this 
steady drift westwards of the ice-sheet Nansen had so 
fully assured himself that he was ready to stake on it his 


quickly as they walked eastwards to the Pole. 


fame, his name, and his life. The logical outcome was, of 
to Nordenskiold’s track along the N.E. 


passage, and when well towards Bering’s Straits, allow 


course, follow 


the ship to get shut in the ice, become a_ part 
of the great floe-stream, and drift right across the 
Arctic Ocean and get released in the Atlantic again. He 


ground—an unconscious 
Viking’s son as its hero. The 
stirring incidents, the hair- 
breadth the 
and fights with walruses and bears, the characteristic 
traits that flash from some of Nansen’s companions, will 
make it a favourite book with boys for all time; but 
the numerous, almost excessive, self-questioning intro- 
and home- 


escapes, hunts 


spections, the ever-recurring home-dreams 
longings, will no doubt be frequently passed over as tedious. 

The care and pains Nansen expended on the outfitting 
of his expedition repaid him well. Every one of his twelve 
companions was a tried man; every one was ready, like 
the leader himself, to turn his hand to anything, from 
cooking and coal-shifting to taking meteorological observ- 
ations. They were merry, happy fellows, always willing 
to work, and birthdays, whether of themselves or of 
the Fram, were duly cele- 
brated. Never 
care and forethought spent 


was more 








STERN OF THE “ FRAM”’; 


Reproduced from Nansen's “ Farthest North.’ (A. Constable and Co.) 


calculated the voyage would take three years: three years 
it did take, and the Fram served as the safest and most 
convenient winter quarters from which to make scientific 
observations. Three years, he tells us, he took to conceive 


the scheme, three years in its preparation, three years in its 
execution ; and never was there a more brilliant concep- 
tion, preparation, and execution in the annals of Arctic 
exploration. 

The warm ovation with which the world greeted 
Nansen’s return, and the princely form in which his 
narrative comes before the public, would lead one to 


JOHANSEN AND “SULTAN,” JUNE 16, 1894. 


on any vessel than on the 


Fram; she was practically 


a solid piece of oak, ex- 
cavated with cabins and 
saloons, with everything 
sacrificed to ice - resisting 


capacity. Probably no other 


vessel in the world would 
have survived the great 
ice packs that rose on her 
sides and at times threat- 


ened to overwhelm her alto- 
gether. 

Perhaps one of the sad- 
dest episodes of the whole 
book is when Nansen and 
Johansen, after leaving the 
Fram, came to the end of 
their sledge journey and 
were to take to 
their kayaks to reach T'ranz 
Josef Land. Only two of 
their faithful dogs sur- 
vived, the others had to die 
to food for the 
survivors. ‘‘ Caiphas”’ was 
the last of Nansen’s team, 
of 
they 

longer needed 

either be left behind to 
starve or be put beyond the pale of starvation. Both 
men felt it was akin to murder, yet it was the kindest 
way; so they exchanged dogs to make the pang of 
murder less. 

In a final chapter Nansen sums up his results, and it 
is so fair and modest a summary that no man will deny 
the claims he puts forward for the expedition—namely, to 
have shown that there is a deep Polar basin and that the 
ice drifts from east to west, and that, therefore, all future 
expeditions to the Pole will find their easiest way by taking 
advantage of this drift. 


obliged 


become 


** Suggen ”’ Johansen’s, 


and now were no 


and must 
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THE BENIN EXPEDITION: SCENES IN THE NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE. 














1. View of Old Calabar. 2. Chief Ogloo and One of his Wives. 8. Officers’ House at Old Calabar. 4. Interior of Officers’ House. 5. Two of Nana’s Soldiers. 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


overno! 


put 
caree! 
alre aly 


of the 


reported 
ha ve 
listened to a debate at the Oxford Union on 
undergraduate talking like a 
man. hat undergraduate new High Com- 
Milner distinguished himself greatly 
and his friends expected him to 
] and for 
some Us lieutenant on the J’u// 
Vall Cazet e. ‘} 1 withdrew from that paper he 
became Mr. Gos« private secretary, and in 1889 he 
entered the Egyptian service. In the reorganisation of 
the Egyptian finances he played an important part, and 
his book on Egypt was at once accepted as the standard 
vindication of British control in that country. In 1892 he 
was appointed Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
ind rendered substantial aid to Sir William Harcourt in 
the preparation of the famous Budget of 1894. The under- 
vraduate who talked like a statesman has now assumed 
one of the most important and difficult posts in the whole 
Empire , and no higher tribute could be paid to him than 
the general delight that so able and eminent a publie servant 
should be sent to represent England in South Africa. 


said 
that when he 
one occasion he heard an 
was the 


ose journalism, 


i 


The striking statement of the Greek claims to Crete 
made by M. Gennadius in the columns of the 7'imes recalls 
the services of that diplomatist when he held the position 
of Greek Minister in this country. M. Gennadius has 
lived so long among us that he has identified himself with 
English ideas and tastes in a remarkable degree. He is an 
old member of the Johnson Club, of which he will be 
President next year; and he is very popular among 
literary men and journalists in London. His mastery of 
our language enables him to set the Cretar situation 
before Englishmen with conspicuous ability and n.oderation, 
and there can be no doubt that the natural sympathy of 
the English public with Greece in this controversy is 
greatly strengthened by the knowledge and tact which 
M. Gennadius has displayed. 


One of the celebrations of the sixtieth year of the 
Queen’s reign is to take the form of a new coinage. We 
may venture to hope that this will be more successful than 
the performances of the Mint in commemoration of the 
Jubilee year. There was a good deal of grumbling then, 
though people became reconciled to the designs which were 
rather severely criticised. After all, it is the coin which 
matters, and not the image and superscription upon it. 
But although no citizen will carry his msthetic sensibility 
so far as to refuse a sovereign which does injustice to her 
Majesty’s head, it is just as well for the Mint to make a 
special effort to satisfy the artistic perception as well as the 
commercial instinct. 


Canon Owen, Principal of St. David's College, Lam- 
peter. who has been appointed to the vacant bishopric 
of St. Davids, 
has already 
given proof 
of consider- 
able admin- 
istrative 
faculty, com- 
bined with a 
tact which is 
likely to win 
all respect for 
his strongly 
Welsh sym- 
pathies in his 
new position. 
A native of 
Carnarvon- 
shire, he 
received 
his early 
education at 
Bottwnog 
Grammar 
School, 
whence he 

passed with a 
scholarship to that intellectual stronghold of his country- 
men, Jesus College, Oxford. After taking his degree, 
he became senior mathematical master at Appleby 
Grammar School, but in 1879, although still a layman, 
he was appointed Professor of Welsh and Classical 
Tecturer at St. David's College. Lampeter. In_ the 
first year of his tenure of these offices he was ordained. 
Twelve years ago Canon Owen was elected Warden and 
llead Master of Llandovery College, but resigned that post 
in 1889 to become Dean of St. Asaph, in succession to Dr. 
James. But the deanery did not afford sufficient outlet for 
his energies, and after holding it for three years he returned 
to Lampeter as Principal, 


Photo Russell, Baker Street 
Tur Rev. Canon Owes, 
New Bishop of St. Davids. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
a vein of grim humour unusual 
gravely that the British 
gh to interrupt his 


nin ha 
complains 
were rude enou 


expedition sent to punish him, he 
Plenty white men may 
obable 


not appear so humorous to h 


catch me if they 
itch him, and that the 
im then as it 
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that they will « 

situation \ 

d eS now. 

has again 

ir railway 

t American 

yuld have 

ut partitions, and 

tantly. We cling 

provided 

with alarm-communicators which m vornan suddenly 
attacked by a murdere The 

in a Waterloo train 3 t ghastly mimentary on 

the unfortun “done to 

thrust under ‘ in an interval 


She wa as 


been 


uur separat compartments, 
crime 
this 
tem To! 
de ith and her body 
of a very few minutes between two 
helpless as if she had fallen at 
Yorkshire moor. It ls high time i 
forced to see the necessity ot demanding radical 
change in the design of railway carriages which commend 
themselves so strangely to English tleas of safe ty. 


tations. 
ngst cut-throats on a 
that public opinion was 


some 


Foreigners domiciled in France are to pay for exemption 
from military service. There is to be a general tax for this 
purpose, supplemented by a contribution of three per cent. 
of incomes for the period over which the military service 
would extend. Evidently the foreigner has a happier time 
in England so far as State 


linpost 
A distinguished soldier has passed away 
of General Sir Wilbraham Oates Lennox, who 
week at the 
age of sixtv- 


are concerned, 


in the persen 
died last 


seven, weir 
Wilbraham 
was a son of 
Lord John 
Creorge Len- 
nox, and 
grandson of 
the fourth 
]) i k e 0 f 
Rich mond. 
Sir Wilbra- 
ham entered 
the Royal 
Engineers in 
18 418, a nd 
first saw 
active 
vice in the 
Crimea, 
W here he 
took part in 
the Battle of 
Inkerman 
and the Siege 
of Sebastopoi, and other historic actions, winning medals, 
clasps, and the V.C,.—-the last-named for his particularly 
cool and gallant behaviour in establishing a lodgment in 
Tyron’s Rifle-Pit at Sebastopol. Three years later ¢ ‘aptain 
Lennox was once more to the front in the Indian Mutiny. 
In Lord Clyde’s Relief of Lucknow he was in command of 
the Engineer brigade, and by his valiant conduct won the 
public thanks of the Governor-General. In the Siege of 
Cawnpore and subsequent actions he held the same re spon- 
sible post with the Engineers, was frequently mentioned in 
despatches, and was promoted to the rank, first of Major, 
and then of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the Franco-German 
War he was with the German army, and took part in the 
Siege of Paris in 1870-71. Ile had since held the command 
of the garrison of Alexandria and of the troops in Ceylon, 
and in 1893, two years after he had received the Order of 
K.C.B., he became Director-General of Military Education. 


seT- 
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LATE Generar Siz W. 0. Lennox 


On Thursday, Feb. 11, a really fine performance of 
Mendelssohn's ** Elijah” was given by the Royal Choral 
Society under the direction of Professor Bridge. The 
choruses were, for the most part, excellently sung, although 
perhaps the famous ‘‘ Baal” of the work was 
attacked with less spirit than was due to it. Mr. Santley 
sang surprisingly well, with all his old fire and energy, 
and with nearly all his old vocal accomplishment. Miss 
Ella Russell, in the soprano part, and Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, in the contralto part, were buth quite good, 
and the orchestra played with distinction. 

The Queen's Hall Promenade Concert of Saturday, 
Feb. 13, the fourteenth anniversary of Wagner's death, 
was something of a revelation as to the London popularity 
of that composer’s music. The promenade was filled to 
overflowing “ an interested and enthusiastic crowd, and 
every seat in the hall was occupied within half-an-hour of 
the beginning of the concert. A very important programme 
included such serious work as the Good Friday music 
from ‘ Parsifal,”’ the Walkiirenritt, the Spring Song 
from ‘‘Die Walkiire,” the prelude to the third act of 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,” and the prelude to the third act of 
‘* Lohengrin.” Mr. Wood, who conducted, achieved 
excellent results, and assuredly deserved all the applause 
which was besiowed upon him. 


While the stirring appeal of the Prince of Wales on 
behalf of the hospitals of London is still ringing through 
the land, and while benefit performances of various 
entertainments are being arranged in this excellent cause, 
a tribute of appreciation is due to the promoters of a 
charity entertainment which was organised on behalf of 
the Middlesex Hospital even before the public heart was 
moved by the Prince's eloquence. On Saturday last the 
employés of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove offered an 
attractive programme at St. George's Hall, beginning with 
a ‘*‘ Magpie Minstrel” miscellany and ending with a very 

raiseworthy performance of ‘‘ Sweet Lavender,” on 
shalf of this most deserving institution. We have not 
heard the exact amount of the sum realised on this 
occasion, but it is worthy of note that the previous twenty- 
one entertainments given by the same staff have con- 
tributed a total of £961 to various charitable purposes. 
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Bart.. of Balclutha, Greenock. 


Sir Charles Cameron, 
Bridgeton Division of 


who has retained the seat for the 
Glasgow for 

the Liberals 

in succession 

to Sir George 
Trevelyan, 

by the small 

majority of 

125, is a son 

of the late 

Mr. John 
Cameron, 

new spa pe 1 

proprietor, of 

Glasgow and 

Dublin. The 

new member 

was born in 

the Jrish 

capital mn 

1841, and 

had a distin- 
guished 

caree! us il 

student of Sir 
medicine ut M.P. for the 
the Dublin 

University School. On leaving Trinity College, Dublin, 
he continued his medical studies on the Continent until he 
had taken the degree of M.I)., but he never practised as a 
doctor, for at twenty-three he became editor of the North 
British Daily Mail, and joint proprietor with his father of 
that journal. In 1873, on the death of his father, he 
became managing proprietor of the paper, and early in the 
following year secured a seat in Parliament as one of 
Glasgow's members. For the next twenty-one years 
Sir Charles represented one or other of the Glasgow ‘con- 
stituencies, but at the last general election he lost his seat 
to Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. While in the Ilouse he 
was known as a politician of much energy and enterprise. 


Photo Turnbull, Kilmarnock. 
Cnartes Cameron, Barr., 


Bridgeton Division of Glasgov7. 


The death of the Rev. Samuel Harvey Reynolds, which 
took place at Biarritz on Feb. 7, removes a striking per- 
sonality well known to a certain circle of Oxford men and 
others, who recognised his incisive writing on various 
subjects in the columns of the 7'imes throughout the last 
twenty years, or appreciated his valuable editorship of such 
works as Bacon’s ‘* Essays,” or Selden’s ‘ Table-Talk.” 
For those who knew Mr. Reynolds knew him for a man of 
fine scholarship and brilliant, if somewhat caustic, wit. 
The son of a North London surgeon, Mr. Reynolds was 
born in 1832, and received his earlier education at 
Blundell's School, Tiverton. From Tiverton Mr. Reynolds 
passed to Oxford as a scholar of Exeter College, and after 
winning the Newdigate Prize and taking a first-class alike 
in Classical Moderations and in the Final Classical School, 
was elected a Fellow of Brasenose College. It was then 
his intention to be called to the Bar, but after a time he 
abandoned the idea, and returned to Oxford to hold a 
College tutorship. He subsequently took holy orders, 
and remained in Oxford for some years engaged in tutorial 
work, but in 1871 accepted the living of East Ham, which 
is in the gift of Brasenose College. He was hardly suited 
iin temperament, however, for the duties of a parish priest, 
and after discharging them faithfully for a number of years, 
he resigned the living, and devoted himself to literary work. 


Wales has lost one of its oldest Congregationalist 
ministers and one of its leading bards by the death of the 
Rey. R. Parry, which took place at Llandudno last week, 
As a minister, Mr. Parry, who had passed his ninety-fourth 
birthday, had rendered long and loyal service to his 
Church, and as a bard, under the soft-sounding name of 
‘**Gwalcehmai,”’ he attained considerable distinction, winning 
in the course of his life no fewer than seven oak chairs 
and sixteen gold and silver medals at successive Eisted- 
fodds. The portrait of the dead bard which we repro- 
duce was taken last year at the Llandudno Eistedfodd, the 
last assembly of the kind at which the veteran poet was 
destined to appear. 


The appointment of Mr. James Forbes of Eallabus, 
Islay, to be Commissioner on the Queen’s Highland estate 
has met with 
general 
approva l 
among the 
people of 
Deeside, for 
he is known 
to be a man 
of great ex- 
perience in 
the manage- 
ment of 
p roperty, 
1aving been 
for some 
years assist- 
ant to Mr. 
John Dick- 
son, the 
Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’sCom- 
missioner, 
and for 
thirteen 
years Assist- 
ant Cham- 
berlain to the Duke at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. More 
recently Mr. Forbes has been managing Mr. Charles 
Morrison’s large Islay estate. In local affairs, outside 
the immediate range of his duties, Mr. Forbes has proved 
himself possessed of much public spirit and enterprise. 
At Thornhill he was a member of the Local School Board 
and a Captain in the Volunteers, and since he has been 
Mr. Morrison’s manager he has combined the various 
duties of J.P., County Councillor and Chairman of the 
Islay District Committee, Commissioner of Income-Tax, 
and other public offices, the lengthy list of which testifies 
sufficiently to the new Commissioner’s energy aud ability. 


Mr. James Forves. 
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The Army has lost a promising young officer by the 
death of Lieutenant Arthur Cleghorn Thomson, who was 
killed while pluckily doing his duty as one of the com- 
manding officers in charge of the advance guard at the 
capture of Bida, Lieutenant Thomson, who was only in his 
twenty-seventh year, spent his school-days at Cheltenham 
College, where he won celebrity as an all-round athlete, 
and notably as a Rugby football player. He was a popular 
personality with boys and masters alike, and one of the 
latter has paid a particularly pleasing compliment to the 
thoroughly manly tone of his influence as a leader of 
schoolboy opinion in his generation. The same qualities 
made him a great favourite at Sandhurst, where he was 
captain of the fifteen and a member of the gymnastic team. 
He received his commission in the Leicestershire Regiment 
some four and a half years ago, and before his recent 
departure to Africa was on duty at the Leicester dépét. 
He took up his appointment to the Royal Niger Company’s 
service last autumn. 


The visit of the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Count Goluchowski, to Berlin, where he was invited by the 
German Emperor to attend the festival of the Prussian 
Order of the Black Eagle, is regarded as a token of good 
understanding between the Great Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. His Majesty and Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial 
Chancellor, may indeed take the opportunity to concert 
with Austria some definite policy with reference to the 
situation of the Turkish Empire, since the Court of Vienna 
cannot view the 


present crisis 
with such in- 
difference as 


that which Ber- 
lin statesman- 
ship has affec- 
ted, yet may not 
risk playing a 
more active part 
without con- 
sulting its chief 
Continental 
ally. It is to 
be hoped that 


the result of 
these confer- 
ences may bo 


to confirm the 
agreement of all 
the European 
Powers in their 
immediate deal- 


ings with the 7 F 
Cretan revolt Pho'o Moffat, Edinburg! 
and in their Tue care Lievtrenant A. C, Tuomson. 


postponed 
measures for 
the relief of 
other afflicted 
subjects of the 
Sultan. No 
other State can 
possibly have 
so real and so 
near an interest 
as Austria has 
in the tran- 
quillity and pro- 
sperity of those 
provinces of 
Turkey in 
Europe, espe- 
cially Macedo- 
nia and Albania, 
which must be- 
come the scene 
of fierce strife 
in the event of 
a general rising 
of the Greek 
populations to 
cast off Turkish 
rule. Count Goluchowski is well qualified to impress these 
views on the minds of those who have to determine the 
attitude of Germany upon an occasion probably destined 
to bring about greater changesin Eastern affairs than those 
effected in 1878. 


General Lynedoch Gardiner, whose portrait we re- 
sroduce this week, has received the honour of knight- 
ey He was made a C.L. some years ago, and has been 
Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen for a considerable period. 
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Mr. Georce ApporrT. 


An interesting jubilee was celebrated last week when 
Mr. G. Abbott completed the fiftieth year of his service in 
the employment of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and was the recipient of an appropriate testimonial and 
presentation in honour of the event. The occasion was 
made the more remarkable by the fact that it was no case 
of retirement, for Mr. Abbott remains an energetic member 
of the company’s staff in the onerous position of District 
Superintendent. The record of Mr. Abbott’s career is as 
instructive as it is interesting, covering, as it does, a 
period of enormous development in the history of railway 
locomotion. Fifty years ago Mr. Abbott, then a boy 
of twelve years, began life as an assistant to the toll- 
collector at the tunnel beneath Spa Road, one of the 
halting-places on the old London railway between 
the Metropolis and Greenwich. Those were the early 
days of the South-Eastern line, which had only advanced 
beyond Tunbridge in 1842. The construction of the North 
Kent line led to the closing of the old Spa Road subway, 
and young Abbott's energies were removed to London 
Bridge. Thereafter he became a guard, and in a few 
years had won so good a reputation with his employers 
that he was frequently chosen to act as guard on special 
trains by which royal personages were travelling. More than 
thirty years ago, however, Mr. Abbott left the rank of 
guard behind him, to become Chief Inspector at London 
Bridge, and subsequently Superintendent at Cannon Street. 
Six years ago he undertook the combined duties of District 
Superintendent at Cannon Street and Charing Cross. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrice, on Monday 
left Osborne for Windsor Castle, to stay there until she 
goes to Nice, but will be at Buckingham Palace on Feb. 23, 
and will hold a Drawing-Room next day. The Empress 
Frederick is still a guest of the Queen, her mother, but on 
Friday went to Sandringham on a visit to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and rejoined the Queen at Windsor on 
Monday. Lord and Lady Tennyson were guests of the 
Queen at Osborne on Thursday evening, and stayed the 
night. Lord Salisbury visited her Majesty on ‘Tuesday 
evening. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and her 
daughter, Princess Victoria, were last week guests of the 
Bishop of Winchester at Farnham Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have been entertaining 
a large party of guests at Sandringham, including the 
French Ambassador, the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, and Earl 
and Countess Spencer. 

At the King’s Lynn Trades and Crafts Exhibition, 
opened last week by the Princess of Wales, a first prize for 
ornamental leather-work was awarded to her Royal High- 
ness, and certificates of merit to her daughters. 

The City of London Court of Common Council on 
Feb. 11, the Lord Mayor presiding, resolved to present an 
address to the Queen on the sixtieth anniversary of the 
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Gexerat Sir Lyxepocn Garpiner. 
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Tue vate Rev. R. Parry, 
The Welsh Bard ‘“‘ Gwalchmai.” 


commencement of her reign, and directed the City Lands 
Committee to devise arrangements. 


A farewell banquet was given to the Hon. T. I’. Bayard, 
the United States Ambassador, by the Royal Societies Club 
on Feb. 11, Sir Clements Markham in the chair, when the 
fricndly representative of America expressed his opinion 
that the principle of international arbitration of disputes, 
having now been admitted, could not permanently be 
obstructed, though its operation might be delayed. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chief Justice 
spoke. Mr. Bayard on Saturday dined with the Sheffield 
Press Club. 


The House of Commons South Africa Inquiry Com- 
mittee held a meeting last week, and again on Tuesday. 
Permission was granted to the Chartered Company, to Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Alfred Beit, directors, to Dr. Jameson, 
and to Mr. Leonard Phillips to be represented by counsel. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes was the first witness examined on 
Tuesday. 

The Duke of Devonshire, presiding on Feb. 11 at the 
annual meeting of the Liberal Unionist Council, expressed 
his willingness to merge both the names of Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist in the Unionist party, though without 
giving up Liberal principles. while questions such as that 
of the State grant in aid of Voluntary schools would be 
examined by Liberal Unionists in a spirit very different 
from that of the Liberal Opposition party. 


The election for the Chertsey Division of Surrey, con- 
tested between Mr. H. Currie Leigh Bennett, Conservative, 
and Mr. Lawrence J. Baker, Liberal, and the election for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, in which Mr. Scott 
Dickson, Solicitor-General for Scotland, was opposed by 
Sir Charles Cameron, Liberal, have taken place this week. 
The latter was decided by poll on Monday, when Sir 
Charles Cameron was elected—obtaining 4506 votes against 
4381 for Mr. Scott Dickson. The Chertsey poll was on 
Thursday. : 
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The election of a member of the London County Council 
for Huggerston resulted at the polling on Saturday in 
favour of the Right Hon. George Shaw-Lefevre, Pro- 
gressive, with a majority of 301 votes over Lord Wolverton. 


French government or protectorate of the Society 
Islands in the South Pacific Ocean has been obliged to 
assert its authority by a naval force at Raiatea, in 
consequence of a native insurrection. The war-ships 
Duguay Trouin and L’ Aube landed five hundred men, who 
attacked the rebel camp and with a little fighting dispersed 
the hostile force, killing thirty and taking a hundred and 
fifty prisoners; the rebel chief took flight. 


PARLIAMENT, 
The fortunes of the Education Bill are rather more pro- 
mising than they appeared to be at first. Mr. Balfour 
has swept away the preliminary obstacles raised by the 
Opposition, and the Ministerial majorities are so large that 
their opponents are outvoted by two to one. This is mainly 
due to the secession of the Nationalists from the Liberal 
side. Mr. Dillon has announced that he and his friends 
must support the Bill in the interests of the Catholic 
schools. At the same time, he has not blessed Mr 


3alfour’s proposals, but has tried to conciliate his late allies 
by condemning the neglect of the Government to provide 
for the Board schools at once. 

ground 


Mr. Balfour has explained 

that the Board school 
grant, when it 
comes, will need 
a very different 
machinery from 
that provided in 
the present Bill 
for the Volun- 
tary schools. 
This is not satis- 


this omission on the 


factory to the 
Opposition, and 
it is not ac- 
cepted on the 


Ministerial side 
with absolute 
confidence. Mr. 
(Chamberlain 
made his first 
appearance in 
the Kducation 
debates! with a 
slashing attack 
on Sir William 
Harcourt, 
** whose consist- 
ency is a” price- 
less possession 
of the House of 
Commons.” For 
the rest, the 
Colonial Secre- 
tary’s atgument 
was that with- 
out the: Volun- 
tary schools the 
rates would be 
enormously in- 
a per- 
fectly sound 
plea as far as it 
Unluck- 
ily, it does not 
go far , enough 
to satiefy the 
ratepayers of 
Walthamstow 
that a Bill must 


Photo Henner. 
Count Goivucnowskt. 


creased 


P0e8 
goes. 


be very good 
which relieves 
Photo Leigh, Up'on. the subscribers 


Tur Late Rev. 8. Harvey Reyxowps. to Voluntary 
schools in that 
district with- 
out lightening the burden of the School Board rate. 
Mr. Morley made an elaborate attack on the machinery 
for enabling ‘‘ federated”’ schools to spend the new 
grant, and Sir John Gorst, whose appearance in the 
debate seemed to afford the Opposition no little amuse- 
ment, defended the Bill without excessive ardour. The 
Women’s Suffrage Bill has got nominally into Committee. 
It was read a second time by a majority of 71, after a 
debate in which no member of the Government took part. 
Sir William Harcourt denounced it root and branch on the 
ground that the principle of the suffrage for women must 
eventually place the destinies of the country in the hands of 
a majority of female electors. This prospect had no alarms for 
Mr. Courtney. Mr. Labouchere told some amusing anec- 
dotes, especially of the beautiful young woman who, when 
he confessed that he would not vote for the female fran- 
chise, said, ‘‘Do you believe in love?” As everybody 
knows that this Bill cannot pass, the subject is not of 
immediate importance. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of a financial statement about the Dongola 
Expedition, admitted that there would be a gradual advance 
to Khartoum, and hinted that the Mixed Tribunals of 
Egypt which had vetoed the advance of half a million by 
the Caisse de la Dette Publique towards the expenses of the 
Expedition, would have to be reformed. This brought up 
Sir William Harcourt with a protest against this threat to 
judicial authorities who had acted within their technical 
rights. In a division which was taken to enforce this 
sentiment, the Radicals were badly beaten. Sir Charles 
Dilke raised an important debate on the Army, which 
he declared to be utterly inefficient. Mr. Brodrick 
defended the proposals of the Government, which amount 
to an increase of the home forces by eleven battalions, a 
measure described by hostile critics as absolutely futile. 
In a subsequent statement Mr. Brodrick gave his reasons 
for believing that the transfer of three battalions of the 
Guards to Gibraltar would increase the efficiency of the 
six battalions left at home. One thing certain is that the 
present strength of the brigade is most inadequate, 
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would watch and listen: he would find out why this 
company talked a foreign language. <A spy, he ex- 
plained, was a person whose occupation justly stinks; 
yet in such a cause as this: for country and King: asa 
soldier: a man must not shrink. Besides, he confessed, 
much advantage, in case of the thing proving important, 
might accrue to his own interests. 

He was moved, therefore, to turn spy, and to watch the 
Doctor closely and constantly. 

‘** The thing,’ he said, ‘* must be done by rule and plan, 
as one lays siege to a fortification. Let us consider. At 
two the Doctor goes to his dinner: he returns at six. He, 
therefore, after dinner, sits in the coffee-house. His habits 
and his hours are fixed. Molly, I shall procure a master- 
key. ‘That in our hands, we will to-morrow shut the front 
door when the Doctor goes out, and I will.then secretly 
make a first examination of the country.” 

This he did. He found the room as you have heard. 
There were papers on the table which he did not disturb; 
but he examined the wall. The room was wainscotted like 
our own upstairs. Ile measured a certain distance from 
the fire plac e at the height of lis own eve he then came out, 
having touched nothing on the table, nor opt ned the cup- 
board or the box. ‘* That will do for a beginning,” he said. 
*Youcan open the front door again, Molly , and the Doctor 
may return when he pleases,”’ 

Ile then returned to the kitchen, the walls of which 
were plastered with a yellow stuff: he scraped away a 


« square space at a plac e corre sponding to his measurements 







| 4 in the other room, and with some difficulty removed two or 

" 4 ff LTER ESANT three bricks from the party-wall. He could then put his 
oa % / eye close to the wainscotting in the other room. ‘A small 
.% skewer, Molly,” he called. With this he made half-a- 
dozen little holes in the wainscotting which would be in- 


visible the other side. ‘‘ Excellent! I can now command 
the table, and I think I shall hear what they say. Molly, 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. G. BURGESS. there must be no talking ia the kitchen while these bricks 
are out. Every evening I shall take them out: every 
evening I shall put them back: you must cover the place 
with the frying-pan or something in the day-time.” 
CHAPTER XII. In the evening, about nine o'clock, the Doctor's friends arrived : there were four 
or five of them, and they entered by the front door singly and without knocking at 


$a 


MOLLY AND THE the door, which stood open. 








2 CORPORAL. The Corporal took down the frying-pan, removed the bricks, and stood prying 

Hitherto I have told you through one. of the holes, and listened intently. 
what I saw and did and 
ON heard myself. I must now 
Ai ask you to read something 
4 b' which bears upon this his- 
‘e . tory, yet was confessed or 
~w~ & ys 4 delivered to me by another 

“ Z 4 af or by others. 

* It is nothing less than the reason why Captain Sellinger was 


at Marylebone Gardens that evening. 
Servants, especially women, are always listening and prying, 
the ear at the door ajar, the eye at the keyhole. It affords them, 
I suppose, some. pleasure, unintelligible by ourselyes, to find 
out what is going on, even when there is nothing to conceal. - 

My own maid Molly, a person of great curiosity, though in other 
respects an excellent woman, when she was not watching her mistress 
and trying to make out which was the lover, turned her attention 
to the other residents of the house. The Corporal and Mrs. Bates 
had become her intimate friends: Captain Sellinger provoked no 
curiosity—a man who is drunk every day cannot be interesting to a 
woman, who naturally prefers Apollo to Bacchus: therefore there 
remained only the Doctor. 

‘*There is something wrong,” she said—one cannot stop the tengue 
of a woman when she is dressing your hair. ‘‘The Doctor keeps the 
key of the garden door”—it opened out upon the park. ‘‘ He has 
friends calling all day long: théy come in at the front door, and he 
lets them out by the garden-door. He thinks I can’t see out of the 
kitchen window for the shrubs, but I can. They whisper in the 
passage: sometimes they go out quite late at night.” 

One did not encourage her in these confidences; but it was strange. 
What was the man doing that he should receive visitors by day and 
night in this secret manner?’ He might be a wizard, perhaps: or a 
fortune-teller, or an astrologer: there are always plenty of these gentry 
about for those who wish to learn the future .and make themselves 
miserable beforehand. To be sure, the Doctor looked like a gentleman 
though he went about with torn ruffles and ragged skirts. However, 
the subject concerned us not, and, besides, there were more pleasant 
things to think about. : 

But Molly communicated her suspicions to the Corporal, who 
frequently took a pipe of tobacco in the kitchen of an evening with 
au tankard of our small ale, to which the honest fellow was truly 
welcome, 

Ile listened carelessly, at first, as not concerned with a prying 
woman's chatter: a gentleman had a right to .receive his friends 
at one door and to let them out at another if he pleases. There is 
no law against whispering in the passage: one is not compelled 
to go to bed at midnight. 

sut,” said Molly, mysteriously, ‘‘they talk a foreign jargon.” 

‘What language” he asked. ‘Molly, it may be pure York- 
shire or Welsh.” 

‘‘It may be French,” she replied. And at this the Corporal sat 
up, attentive. 

At that time, as everybody knows, we were at war with France. 
If ‘it was French, what did Frenchmen do in St. James's Place ? 
The Corporal, therefore, became thoughtful: he put down his pipe 
and considered the subject. Presently, after binding Molly over 
on the New Testament to secrecy, he told her that he thought it might 
be worth his while to become, for the first time in his-life, a spy: he 









“* Molly,”’ he murmured, ** they are the greatest villains unhung.”? 





[Co, byrtght 1807 by Sir Walter Besant in the United States of America.) 
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M ! red t ire talking Fre \ 
f t ndeed that I should understand that 
= e | 1 aga very eal Molly ‘ 
i i 1 t il cr itest \ ins 
| t ! ire 1 l tl 
Fy Ag I | i] I 
In a word ve f \ red ejaculations 
t ( ! . lt till eleven o'clock, when the 
I l it ] friends by the back w 
Molly bl r out the candle so that he should not suspect. 
l bricks, hung up the frying- 
| l bed, wher vake all night long, 
i better d 
| ( d yreat 1 ed and 
M h red not a word. even to 
\ ve vorn There will be murder if 
Not a word, Moll n your life. And now go 
tains She came down, the poor patient 
ung : ira rked, so anxious about her brats. 
My dear,” ] ud, **cheer up. Let us rejoice. Look 
ipon the world with smiling face. Behold the sun: 
id fl t rain stoy | see fair weather coming. 
My dear omething is going to happen—some great 
thing I know not yet what but some great thing. 
I 1 drink to my good fortune. If you please, 
M i inkard—we will all drink. Give it to me. 
Ha! He poured out a glass and held it up to 
the light. ‘It foams and sparkles, and the bubbles rise. 
I’) rise like. my dear. For thy husband this day is 
tmade man. It shall mean—I swear--my commission 
long deferred —nothing less.” He still held the glass to 
the light. 
‘My dear.” said his wife, *‘ has trouble driven thee 


listraught * 

‘ Distraught 2? I?’ Nay, it is not trouble before us, 
but joy. My dear, I am lke 
I see before mea splendid future. Let 


unto one who lights on 
buried treasure. 

lrink first to the Lieutenant—that is, 
next to the Lik 
then to the Captain's lovely consort 
inl lastly, to th Colonel’s honoured lady 
Madam, to thee.’ 

‘‘Oh! what does this mean ?”’ she asked. 
always to you 


to me myself: 


utenant’s charming wife—-to thee, my dear: 


to thee, my dear; 
to thee, 


‘T drink to you, my deat in silk and 
satin, the Pride of the Regiment!” 

He finished the tankard and set it down. 
he said, ‘I go to consult Captain Sellinger. I am the 
State Despatches. 


** And now,” 
bearer of State news I am a Royal 
Messenger ! 

** Well, Sir,” said Molly, 
drunk last night, and he will be sleeping still.” 
The Corporal had, there- 


‘the Captain was put to bed 


hat was, in fact, the case. 
ture, to wait until noon, when he waited upon him while 
he was dressing. 

‘* Sir,” said the Corporal, ‘‘my errand shall prove, I 
make bold to say, an excuse for this intrusion upon your 
privacy.” 

‘Corporal, you have your proper officer: you have the 
Captain of your troop. If your business concerns your 
troop, go to him.” 

** It does not, Sir. 
snce that I crave permission to pour it into your Honour’s 
ears. After that, if you so direct, I will take it to my own 


It is a business of so great import- 


Captain.” 

“Go on, then, Corporal. But first give me the 
The Captain took a long drink of that refresh- 
with which he would always revive 
his spirits in the morning. ‘‘So!” he said, ‘‘ the night was 
cheerful: the punch was strong.” He sat on the table in 
his shirt sleeves, his stockings down at heel, his hair not 
dressed. ‘*‘ Now lam ready ; go on, Corporal.” 

What he heard was what you have already surmised. 
Tho Doctor on the ground floor was both a Jacobite and a 
French spy. Ilis friends, also Jacobites, appeared to be 
of English descent, but, as they spoke French fluently, 
were probably the sons or grandsons of those who formed 
the Court of James II. in exile, whom he created earls 
and barons. They were talking over the chances of a 
rising or demonstration in favour of the Pretender when- 
ever the King, who was already seventy-seven years of 
lor greater security, as they fondly 
As for their hopes 


tankard.” 
ing creature, small ale, 


age, should die. 
thought, they conversed in French. 
they were assured of support in many quarters—it was 
not, remember, more than fifteen years from the Rebellion 
of 1745, which so nearly succeeded. 

That was the general purport of the nightly meetings. 

“You say,” said the Captain thoughtfully, after 
another draught of ale, *‘that they have papers and 
lists with them.” 

‘“* They were lying on the table.” 

‘© If the Doctor has them in his keeping we can secure 
them easily. However—Hark ye, Corporal, this business 
should be told to your Captain. If it becomes a case for 
trial, you must show that you went to the right quarter.” 

‘* By your leaye, Sir, one minute more.” 

“If they want to proclaim James Francis Edward ”— 
the Captain went on—‘‘let them. I would counsel 
encouraging them till they grew contident. We shall 


then know who are his friends in the country and shall 
be able to hang ’em all and so an end.” 
‘* But this is not all, Sir.” 
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Not all' What the devil would the fellow have? Wil] 
they carry off the King *” 
You hall hear, Sir. They have hatched a most 
plot, which will be carried into execution this 


or to-morrow evening, as the circumstances 


Go on, man. Come to the point. What is their 
plot 

In one word, Sir. Two young gentlemen, as your 
Honour very well knows, come to this house often and 
always in the evening. Your Ilonour knows their faces 
very well. SodoTJ, although but a Corporal, and for the 


At ten 
come downstairs, thinking of 


same reason. Well, Sir, they shall be nameless. 
or thereabouts, they 


o’clocl 
nothing: the stairs are dark: suppose an ambuscade of 
half-a-dozen men in the dark passage : suppose the Doctor's 


door suddenly thrown open: there is a rush: the two 
gentlemen are seized—gagged—handcuffed. In the Place 
outside waits a coach: at Westminster Bridge stairs waits 
a boat 
drop down the river, and so cross to the coast of France.” 
The Captain sprang to his feet, dropping the tankard 
he cried, ‘I 


in the pool waits a ship ready to weigh anchor and 


and spilling the beer. ‘Corporal Bates,” 
believe you are a liar of the first water.” 
* T wish [ was, Sir. But for my truth and honesty I 
might now be commanding my company.” 
‘* This is the most desperate villainy ! 


The King so old that he may die any day . . . How 


This is unheard 
of! 
many of them are there ¥” 

‘Not more than six, I should say. But there may be 
more behind.” 


“Vos 


attempt in a narrow passage. 


more behind, perhaps—but no more for an 
Corporal, if you are 
lying... 

‘Sir,’ said the Corporal, taking a Bible which lay, 
more for show, I fear, than for use, in the window, ‘I 
‘by all 
my hopes of eternal happiness; by the sacred name of God 
Almighty, that every word is true. Captain, this evening 
will show that I am no liar. The ship which waits for 
them is a brig called the Zower of Prill, Amsterdam. 
The captain has been bought, though I believe he does not 


swear, upon this sacred yolume’’—-he kissed it 


know the names of the gentlemen he is to take across. Ile 
will sail into French waters and will become a French 
prize: the coach has been hired: it will be driven by one 
of the conspirators : 
the Doctor's room: they have not yet decided whether to 
make the attempt on the stairs or as the gentlemen are 
walking out of the door.” 

The Captain looked at him seriously. ‘I cannot 
choose but believe you, my man. Well—-how best to 
tackle this villainy ?”’ 

Ile proceeded to dress leisurely, turning upon the 
turned 


they will assemble to-night, and in 


Corporal at intervals with a question, while he 
the matter over in his mind, 

‘* Corporal, you are ready to fight in this cause ?”’ 

‘*Sir, Lask nothing better. And I am a master in the 
art of fence, which I teach, with fortification and the forms 
of siege.” 

** Corporal, you can be silent 7” 

‘*Sir, L am a soldier —therefore silent. I teach the art 
of war, with the soldier’s duties, to all who come.” 

**Corporal, you have a wife, I understand. Can she 
hold her tongue ?” 

‘The poor creature knows nothing of this business,” 

‘Corporal, you appear to be a man of courage.” 

‘** Will your Honour give me the command of a forlorn 
hope ?” 

‘** Does anyone in this house, or out of it, know these 
visitors ?” 

‘*I think not, Sir. Molly, the maid, knows that they 
come.- You and I are the only two who know.” 

‘* Hark ye, Corporal. This is not an affair to take to 
Bow Street. It is one in which your loyalty will be best 
shown in keeping the thing dark. If it were to succeed 
the Lord only knows what would happen. If it were to 
fail with a fight and half a dozen killed and wounded and 
the noise of it spread over the whole world, there would be 
a proper kind of scandal indeed. No: the attempt itself 
must be prevented. Now, Corporal, you and I must 
prevent it for the sake of the ladies. Our services will not 
be put in the Gazette: there will be no promotion for us: 
yet I take it upon me to assure you that you shall be no 
loser.” 

The poor Corporal hung his head. Silence and secrecy! 
And he had dreamed of a fight: slaughter of the con- 
spirators: and himself the hero of the fray! And, after 
all, silence and secrecy ! 

‘**T repeat, Corporal, you shall be no loser. Very well. 
You and I must mount guard together every night from 
the time these villains arrive till the time they go away. 
And we must escort these gentlemen unseen home. 
Meantime, you are sure that the ladies know nothing 
about it?” 

**T am certain they do not.” 

‘‘Humph! Give Molly, the maid, this guinea to keep 
her mouth shut. Very good. Let me think.” Tle sat on 
the table again and buried his nose in the tankard, now 
empty. Custom connected the attitude with the assistance 
of thought. 

The Corporal, meanwhile, pulled out of his pocket a 
paper, which he unrolled and smoothed upon the table. 
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‘It is a plan, Sir, drawn to scale, of the ground floor. 
Here is the Doctor's room: here the stairs: here is the 
kitchen: here the back door, the garden, and the garden 
I drew it this morning for your Honour’s use.” 

‘* You are a man of infinite accomplishments, Corporal. 
This is admirable. Well, I think a little sand in the lock 
of the garden door will stop their retreat, in case we come 
to cold steel, which I doubt. This evening, Corporal, you 
will patrol the passage and the back garden. If you find 


a man or two in ambuscade, run him thr ugh, I will take 


door. 


run him through.” 
The Corporal drew himself up and 


the consequences 
‘*T will, Sir.” 
smiled satisfaction. 
‘* Have a candle burning in the passage or at the bend 
of the stairs: have another in the kitchen. Don’t hide 
yourself: make a little noise to show that you are there. 
I will take the court and the front door. 
Inun, we want to prevent them, not to draw them on: we 


temember, 


want to save certain gentlemen from a scandal and certain 
ladies from things which would be believed and said about 
them.” 

That night the Doctor's friends were assembled: the 
coach was waiting: those who were to hide under the stairs 
found a candle burning in the passage and a soldier care- 
lessly walking about: the man on the coach-box observed 
that another, an officer, was standing on the door-steps or 
walking backwards and forwards before the door: one or 
two came out of the Doctor’s room and observed him. At 
about ten o'clock there were steps on the stairs: the 
Doctor's door was opened and his head was poked out. The 
two gentlemen came down: they stood on the door-step: 
behind them was the Corporal, beside them was the Captain. 
They walked away: after them, at a little distance, 
followed the Captain and the Corporal. Then the Doctor's 
friends got into their coach and silently drove away. 

We knew nothing about this nightly watch, but the 
guard at Marylebone could not be passed over. I asked 
Captain Sellinger what it meant. ‘‘ We are not Princesses,” 
I said, ‘‘ to want a guard of honour.” 

‘*Nobody more deserves a guard of honour, Miss 
Nancy.” He looked at me strangely and anxiously. 

** But you seemed to come after us.” 

‘* Highwaymen are about: foot-pads are hanged every 
day by the dozen: pickpockets, hustlers, ruffians, are ¢s 
common as oysters. Ladies must be protected.” 

‘Thank you, Captain Sellinger,” I replied. ‘ But 
ladies do not ask for better protection than that of their 
own escort. We have two very gallant gentlemen for our 
escort.” 

‘* Villains abound. London is full of dangers. There 
can be no other reason, Miss Nuncy, since you know of 


none,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RIVER PARTY. 

After the masquerade, the next event of interest was our 
party on the river. It took place one evening early in 
October, when the sun sets soon after five. The weather, 
however, in that year was, for the season, open and mild— 
even warm, so that the freshness of the air upon the rivcr 
and its coolness were pleasant. 

When our friends first proposed this excursion, I looked 
forward to nothing more than to be tugged up the river by 
two pairs of brawny arms, and to be regaled by the horrid 
language of the rowers: in short, such a pleasure-party as 
may be seen upon the river whenever the weather is fine. 
We should probably, also, be splashed with water during 
the voyage. Therefore, I looked forward to it, I say, with no 
great pleasure, except for the society which I had—alas ! 
already learned to desire so much. 

It was arranged that we should be at the Whitehall 
Stairs, whither Corporal Bates escorted us, at the hour of 
half-past four. Whitehall Stairs, formerly the stairs of 
the Palace, of which little now remains, are not a very 
convenient place for two gentlewomen to be kept waiting, 
though they are less frequented than many others, and 
consequently less disgusting for ears of delicacy. I 
wonder if there will ever arrive a time when the water- 
men of London will learn to speak with decency and to 
affirm without blasphemy. 

But we were not kept waiting, for, true to time, the 
boat which was to convey us came sweeping up the river, 
and was held by a hook to the long pole or mast at the end 
of the stairs. Boat doTI call it? Why, Queen Cleopatra 
herself, whose barge is represented in one of my cousin's 
pictures, never had so beautiful a vessel: nor had 
Queen Elizabeth anything, I am sure, half so fine when 
she took the air upon the river: nor has the Lord 
Mayor a finer vessel when he comes up the river on the 
ninth day of November: nor has any City Company a more 
beautiful vessel. It was a barge capable of holding I know 
not how many people: within and without it was all carved 
work, bright paint and gilded wood: most lovely was she — 
every boat is feminine—to look at as she lay upon the 
water: her bows rose up high, with a figurehead repre- 
senting a maiden, all (apparently) of pure gold: in the 
middle she was low, and she rose again in the stern: she 

had six oars on each side: the men wore a scarlet livery : 
the man who took the helm was also in scarlet: two or 
three footmen, also in scarlet, stood about beside the steers- 
man: a cabin or chamber was constructed in front of the 
helm: that is to say, neither in the middle nor in the 
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and intertwined pillars of 
the open, but there 
velvet curtains to be drawn if the air should prove 
cold: round the the 
middle stood a small table, at present with nothing upon 
it: in the bows was a band of music, hautboys, horns, 


the 


elegant 


but between 


by slim 


stern, 
ported 
carved 


two: rool wus sup- 


wood ° sides were were 


sides cushioned seats: in 


were 


harps, violins, and other instruments. 

When we came down the stairs the harpist ran his 
fingers over the strings and struck up the old air, ‘‘ How 
should I my true love know ?” This I received as a compli- 
ment to myself, because I once said that a harp moved ine 
more than any other instrument and another time said 
that I liked the tune 
of ‘** How should I my 
true love know.” 

‘* Heavens !” mur- 
mured my cousin. 
‘* Where did they get 
this splendid barge ? 
It is not one of the 
City barges, or I 
should know it.” 

‘* Welcome!” 
Sir George, stepping 
on tothe stairs. ‘* We 
have luckily secured 
l hope it 


said 


this barge. 
will prove comfort- 
able.” So he handed 
us into the cabin and 
placed us at the end, 
taking his own seat 
on the right-hand side 
by me, and his brother 
sitting opposite on the 
left-hand of Isabel. 
And then they 
pushed off the boat, 
and the voyage, which 
remains graven upon 
my heart to this day, 
began. Oh! that the 
happy day could come 
back again! Oh! 
that could not 
only remember past 
joys and recall sweet 
but also 


one 


words, see 
the lovely youth once 
more, rejoicing in his 
manhood, full of love 
and happiness! But 
for the that, 
somehow, we cannot 
imagine in what way, 
vanished joys will be 
restored to us, life 
would be too sad for 
endurance. We should 
accuse Providence, 
and die hopeless. 
They pushed off the 
boat, I say, and we 
dropped down into the 
open stream. Over 
our heads hung or 
streamed out a long 
silken pennant: thus 
were flags flying in 
the bows and at the 
stern: the boat was 
all glorious within and 
without: my heart 
beat : my colour came 
and went: my eyes, 
I know not why, filled 
with tears: and Sir 
gazed upon 
me fondly and fixedly 
as if he could never 
have enough. 

We passed without 
accident through the 
arches of Westminster 
Bridge and pursued 
our stately way, the oars lifting and falling without noise, 
up the river beyond the houses and buildings which cease 
at Lambeth and are followed by low shores with trees, 
fields, and market-gardens, and a house here and there. 

The course of the river at Westminster is nearly north 
and south: before reaching Chelsea the river bends to the 
west: here we faced the sun, now westering rapidly: before 
us the river lay spread out like a sheet of red gold reflecting 
the sky above, which was truly like a vision of the New 
Jerusalem. 

‘* This is a dream of fairyland,” said my cousin. 

‘‘Thave seen many sunsets on the Atlantic,” said 
Edward ; ‘‘ both sunsets over a rough sea and sunsets over 
a sea as smooth as this river to-night; and I have seen 
sunsets in the Mediterranean: but give me still the river 
Thames,” 


he ype 


a” 
ueorge 


THE 


‘* Wetcome !’’ said Sir George, stepping on to the stairs. 
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‘My brother is happier than I,” Sir George added. 
‘He is a sailor and can travel. I must stay at home. 
Therefore I rejoice to hear that our Thames is as beautiful 
as any of the famous rivers of foreign lands.” 

The tide was flowing and nearly high: the river seemed 
brimming over, it was so full: the water was covered with 
swans floating about by twos and threes—there were 
hundreds of the graceful creatures; there were also many 
boats on the river. Mostly they contained girls and their 
sweethearts (one supposes they were sweethearts) enjoying 
and 


like us the freshness of the air and their own society : 
there were many of the huge unwieldy barges filled to the 
water's edge with hay or with casks or coals or iron, 
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“* We have luckily secured this barge. 


working their way up stream with the tide, the men on 
board tugging at their long sweeps. 

The scene was so beautiful that we sat in silence, 
ravished by the sight. And all this time the harper played 
to us, changing his tune continually into something still 
more sweet and beautiful. Thus he played, ‘‘ Early one 
morning, just as the sun was rising,” ‘‘ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes ”’—when Sir George began to sing my songs 
softly—‘‘ Begone, dull care,” ‘‘ Sweet, if you love me,” 
‘“‘ The dusky night rides down the sky”; and more. The 
smaller boats, as we swept along, tried to keep up with us 
for the delight of the music: but could not, so they 
huzzaed and let us go on our way. Presently the sun 
sank, and before long there fell upon the world a soft 
and sweet twilight, on which rose a moon glorious and 


beautiful. 
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I hope it will prove comfortable.” 
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‘* Will the ladies tuke their regale brother ?” 
asked Edward. 


“Sr, can you speak of eating in suc h a scene as this ? 


now, 
be 


replied my cousin. 

But she sat up as if in readiness—while two of the 
footmen quickly spread the cloth und laid upon it the 
supper. ‘Truly, the supper would tempt an ankress, if 
any ankresses yet remain to mortify their appetites and 
serve the Lord by starving. For there were pheasants and 
grouse—the latter bird brought out of Yorkshire, we were 
told, by flying post, so that the brace on our table had 
actually been shot two hundred and fifty miles away, two 


days before. And there was fruit of all kinds, pears, 
pe ac hes, plums, 
grapes, the most 


costly and the most 
delicious that the 
country can produce. 

It was now nearly 
dark. Then-a 


surprise awaited us. 


new 


For, as if by magic, 
there appeared hang- 
the high 
bows of the barge a 
kind of 
gleaming lamps of all 
foot- 
man lit candles in our 
cabin, and we found 
sitting in 


ing round 
crown of 


colours, and a 


ourselves 
a blaze of light. Then 
the harpist 
and the horns and the 


stopped, 


hautboys began toss- 
ing the music out 
upon the waters, 
which tossed it 
the shore, and so it 
came echoing back. 
If this world, I 
thought, can be made 
sO heavenly, what 
must Heaven itself 
be like ? 

** Come,” 
host, 
exclaimed and 
plauded, ‘‘let us see 
what they have given 
us for supper. It will 
be found, I 
poor offering in return 
for your great kind- 


on to 


said our 
we had 
ap- 


when 


fear, a 


ness in coming.” 

Their poor offering 
have suid, a 
most little 
banquet. One wanted 
nothing : the fresh air, 
the gleaming lights, 
the music of the 
horns, the company 
and conversation of 
our entertainers, were 
as exhilarating as the 
wine and as staying 
as the chicken and 
partridge. It must be 
confessed that we did 
justice to these viands, 
cheered as they were 
by the lively sallies 
of Edward, and the 
graver discourse of his 
brother. 

Supper finished, 
the footman who had 
been standing behind 
the 
and rapidly carried 
off the dishes, leaving 
in their place a bowl 
of punch. He also 
extinguished the 
candles in the cabin 
and left us in the light produced by the glass lamps in 
the bows. 

Beside me sat Sir George. He had been pensive and 
even melancholy during the supper, gazing from time to 
time upon me with eyes that now I understand. Sad is 
the lot of the woman upon whom those eyes have never 
rested: eyes full of tenderness, and respect, and longing. 
The memory of those eyes remains with me to comfort my 
lonely age: ‘‘ Once,” they say, ‘‘ thou wert fair and a man 
loved thee for thy beauty: once thou wert so fair that a 
man believed thee to have all the virtues that belong to an 
angel: once wert thou thought so fair that a man wor- 
shipped thee as one worships a wood-nymph or a goddess 
of the heathen.” 

‘* What think you of our music, fair Nancy ’” he said, 
bending over me. 


was, I 
delicate 


cabin came in 


















It was now, I say, almost dark m our cabin 


1 save tor 
the lights in the bows: the rowers lifté 


d ind dipped their 


t was soft 


oars noiselessly he music was gentle: the air 

my heart was well-nigh full of happiness. And now I was 
to be lifted out of myself—yea—to the seventh heaven 
with such joy as I never thought could fill heart. 

‘*The music,” I replied, ‘‘seems to celebrate the 
happiness of this evening. Yet for a touch I could weep. 
Why does music move one to tears * 

I{e laid his left hand timidly round my waist : with the 
right he took my hand and kissed it ‘Sweet Nane he 
whispered believe that I would die rather than bring a 

? 


t human 


tear into those eyes. If the music makes thee sad, sweet 
girl, it shall cease.”’ 
Nay, but there are tears of joy as well as of sadness.” 
I tried to withdraw 1 hand, but he held it firmly. 
Besid tw the kind of capture to which a woman is 
resig 1 nd, again, his words, his grasp, the pressure of 
his arm upon my waist all together, suddenly and swiftly, 
iwakened 1 and changed vague yearnings into strong 
trong as death—yea—stronger. From that moment 
I have been wholly his—all my heart, all my soul, all my 
t ights—-were and are his and his alone. 
It costs me no pain now to remember these things: a 
few tears of regret, perhaps but uch regrets console 
the season of age the memory of those days ennobles 
m t makes me proud and happy: sometimes when I 
have thought long over them I take down a book which, 
in spite of all the Divines pretend, I find full of earthly 
love I mean the Song of Solomon and I read the verses 
concerning my beloved with that sense of experience 


which makes me understand them all. 


‘My tender sweetheart !’’ he whispered low, while 
the music drowned his words, and the others could not 
I hear that soft, sweet whisper still; ‘twill comfort 
my dying moments it is my consolation from day to 
al iV, from hour to hour, to remember ; 
it. Oh! I was the first in his heart: 
the first. Yes, the first: before the 
Other came across the seas: | was the 
first. ‘* My tender sweetheart! My most 
beloved mistress !”’ Then he drew me 


gently to his bosom, and laid my head 
upon his shoulder and kissed me on the 
forehoad and on the cheek and on the lips, 
murmuring, ‘Oh, my tender sweetheart ! 
Oh, my most beloved This 
was all he said. It was not so dark in 
the cabin but that the others might see 
something; but L knew not how ianuch 
they saw. 

Hlow long did this declaration last ? 
Indeed, I have no recollection, because 
I lost myself. Presently L heard his 
brother's voice. 

‘* George, we are near the Stairs. Are 
you asleep £ie 

‘* No, brother. I have never been so 
wakeful, believe ine. Are we really neat 
Whitehall Stairs again’ Oh! let us turn 
round and have it all over again !”’ 

His brother laughed. ‘“*I wish we 
could. But there are other things to do 
this evening.” 

‘*True—a most tedious card - party 
awaits us, Miss Nancy. Alas! here we 
are, and the evening is done.” 

It surprised me when we landed at the 
stairs to find a link-boy waiting for us, 
and Captain Sellinger, quite sober, with 
Corporal Bates, in attendance. 

** By your leave, Sir,”’ said the Captain, 
taking off his hat, ‘* I will escort the ladies 
home.” 

‘** If you please, Sir.” Sir George seemed 
to know the Cuptain. 


mistress!” 
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“We must talk i little, : said Isabel, sitting 


N mecy 


down 
What shall we talk about °” 
‘‘Let me look in thy face, Nancy. Oh! she says 
‘What shall we talk about’ We will talk about St. Paul's 


Cuthedral, my dear, if you wish; or about Dartford Paper 
Mills; or about your brother Joseph of pious memory; or, 
indeed, about everything except what you want to talk 
about.” 
Cousin, what do you mean °” 
‘Oh! you know very well. The cabin was dark, but 
not so dark but I could see one head be nding over another. 


The oars made a splashing and the water lapped against 
the side of the boat, yet 1 heard a whisper on the other 
side of the cabin. Nancy, why was that head bent down ? 


What did that whisper mean ?”’ 

Oh! Cousin I threw my arms round her—‘‘ I am 
the happiest, most joyful woman in the whole world! He 
loves me! Then I broke from her and ran into my own 
room, because I must needs be alone to sit and think. 

In the morning she asked me no more questions, being 
kind and so thoughtful about me; and after 
breakfast I went out to walk by myself in the Green Park 
to think over the thing which had befallen me. 

When I came back I was waylaid by the Doctor, who 
came out of his room to meet me. 

**T hope, Miss Nancy,” he said, bowing profoundly, 

that you enjoyed your voyage on the river last night. 
I saw the boat landing you at Whitehall Stairs. With a 
cavalier the river nay be delightful. Without, it may 
provoke a sore throat. Miss Nancy, | beg once more to 
offer for your acceptance one of the miniatures ’’—he 
drew it out of his pocket-—‘t which I showed you once before. 
It is a truly beautiful piece of work—see! it is set with 
pearls. Believe me, it is worthy even of your acceptance.” 

I took itin my hands. Yes: it presented a most lovely 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Lord Lister lately referred to the Bombay plague, and to the 
probability of this fatal malady being successfully treated 
by the serum (er antitoxin) treatment, which has accom- 
plished such wonders in the saving of life from the attack 
of diphtheria. In my last week’s article I quoted Lord 
Lister's remarks on the possible mode of infection by the 
plague. Since the public ation of these remarks, l note 
that M. Yersin, who is experimenting with the anti- 
toxin, has given an account of his successes in combatting 
the ravages of this fatal malady. It that when 
the serum ‘(prepared on the same lines as those on 
which the diphtheria antitoxin is made) is injected into 
the patient's body on the first day of the disease, 
recovery is most rapid. The cure is less rapid when the 
treatment is delayed till the second day, and so on to 
the fifth day, when more serum is required to combat the 
progress of the ailment. Yet out of four patients 
treated by M. Yersin at this adyanced stage of the ailment, 
when other modes of treatment are practically hopeless, two 
recovered. By the time these notes appear in print, Bombay 
will be enjoying the advantages of M. Yersin’s serum 
treatment. We may rejoice to know that again 
science of a practical nature has proved itself equal to the 
demands made upon it. 


secms 


once 


From time to time the problem of photographing in 
colours has taxed the energies and investigating powers of 
practical operators and chemists. Most of my readers will 
have read accounts of a demonstration given by a French 
investigator, M. Chassagne, in the laboratory of King’s 
College, London, before several experts (including Pro- 
fessor Thomson and Captain Abney), in the course of 
which it was shown that photographs could be taken of 

objects with their natural colours capable 
of perfect reproduction. The exact rationale 
of the process is held as a secret for 
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the present, but it would appear that the 
negative is taken on a gelatine film which 
has been subjected to the action of certain 
solutions, the nature of these at present 
unknown solutions constituting the in- 
ventor’s special claim and title to the new 
discovery. The negative obtained on the 
prepared gelatine plate is afterwards treated 
by immersion in coloured solutions of blue, 
red, and green hues, and some special 
reaction is thereby exerted whereby each 
part of the negative selects its own colour 
and reproduces the hues and tints of the 
original objects photographed. It is to 
be hoped that further demonstrations will 
show the stability of the tones thus pro- 
duced, and that the future of photography 
will include the production of permanent 
representations of the tints and hues 
which charm us in the external world, 
but which, as things are, are lost to us 
in the most perfect specimens of the photo- 
graphic art of to-day. 


My readers may recollect that last 
autumn I described a visit I had paid to 
Davos Platz, where I took part in the 
| usual series of lectures arranged for the 
benefit of the English residents and tourists 
by Dr. Lunn. I observe that of late 
several descriptions of the winter season 
at Davos and also at St. Moritz have been 
| contributed to the newspapers by residents 
at these resorts. The delights of a winter 
in the Alps appear to be of singularly 
varied nature, and include all manner of 
ice- tournaments and galas. M. Pesta- 
lozzi, of the Hétel Victoria, has forwarded 








never forget this evening,” he whispered. 
‘** Never, so long as I live.”’ So we lunded, 
and the barge pushed off again and went 
down the river. 

I was also greatly surprised to see on 
the stairs Dr. Mynsterchamber and two 
or three gentlemen with him whom I knew not. They 
whispered to each other: they looked at the barge and at 
Captain Sellinger. When the barge pushed off they 
walked away. : 

The Captain walked home with us, the Corporal march- 
ing behind. 

**You know Sir George Le Breton, then ?” 
* Tlave you known him long ?” 

‘Sir George Le Breton? Oh! yes 
with a little confusion. ‘Oh, yes 
Sir George Le Breton.” ; 

** Do you know him intimately ?’ 

**No, certainly not. I have not that honour. But 
of course—I know him. Not so well as you know him, 
Mis; Nancy.” t 

If I blushed the night concealed that sign of guilt. 

** We find him and his brother most agreeable company, 
Captain Sellinger.” ; 

‘* Tt is quite certain that they find most agreeable com- 
pany in St. James's Place.” 

“They are young gentlemen of many virtues, Captain 
Sellinger.”’ 

‘So I have understood—especially Sir George. He 
has all the virtues there are. It is his inheritance. His 
father had all the virtues before him; so has his 
grandfather. All the virtues reside permanently in the 


THE 


I asked. 


yes!” he replied, 
I know—Sir George— 


, 


wee 
“IT know not what you mean, Captain Sellinger. But 
they do not get tipsy in the evening.” 

“Which 1s best, child: to repent in the morning with 
a headache, or to be sorry in the morning for an evening 
thrown away *” 

By this time we were arrived at our owndoor. ‘And 
now,” said the Captain, “that I have left you in safety at 
the door, I will go to the Cocoa-Tree and drink. There is 
still time. Good-night, ladies. It is indeed a most wonderful 


thing. 
What was most wonderful ? 
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face with a strange sadness in the eyes: a face having blue 
eyes and light hair—like my own. 

‘Tis none other than the portrait of Mademoiselle la 
Valliére, first mistress of Louis Quatorze: once as good 
and beautiful as yourself. She was dazzled by the passion 
of the young Prince. She was the first love of Louis. 
They say he never truly loved any other woman. Take it, 
Miss Nancy. ‘Take it—keep it. See—there is a touch— 
turn it to the light—just a touch of yourself, Miss Nancy— 
it may be my imagination—in those eyes. Keep it. She 
was a Prince’s first and only love.” 

I had no suspicion why he forced this gift upon me: 
not the least suspicion. But now I know. Well, I took 
it: I have it still: when I take it out in these latter days, 
when the past is so far off and I so changed and the whole 
history dim except to me, I see that the Doctor was right. 
There is in the eyes a touch—a touch of sadness—a. touch 
of myself. And I am glad that I never showed this 
miniature to my lover. Henceforth I can call him my 
lover. 

To be continued. 





Messrs. Longmans, who are now among the leading 
theological publishers, are to issue a series of volumes by 
various well-known authors dealing with matters of 
practical theology. 

A leading characteristic of the Victorian Era Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court. will be the rigid exclusion of all 
exhibits belonging to industries which are not in the 
strictest sense of the term British. This decision on the 
part of the committee is certainly to be applauded, for it 
will add to the historical value of the display, making it 
more accurate as an object lesson in the industrial develop- 
ment of her Majesty’s long reign. The organising com- 


mittee is now hard at work, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, arranging the details of the indus- 
trial portion of the Exhibition. 


RELATIVE DISTANCES BETWEEN CRETE 


to me a remembrance of my visit to 
Davos in the shape of a beautiful photo- 
graph of the hotel luncheon on the ice. 
I saw and admired the Davos Valley in 
summer, as it lay green and glorious under 
the touch of the sun; but the view of the 
snow-covered hills, all majestic in their silent whiteness, 
exceeds in beauty, I think, the summer prospect, more 
familiar to the ordinary tourist. 


That there is more in the X rays than at first sight 
appears is evinced by the accounts we are receiving of 
certain peculiar effects these rays exert on the human 
skin. In one case a patient lost his hair after exposure to 
the influence of the Réntgen rays, and now we hear of 
cases in which skin-inflammation has been produced by 
them. The symptoms described by a medical man who 
had subjected himself for scientific purposes to the new 
photography were of fairly severe character. These 
incidents appear to prove that the rays are of singularly 
powerful nature, and that some useful application or other 
of the at present undesirable effects may not be at all an 
unlikely discovery. It would indeed prove interesting if, 
in addition to their diagnostic powers, a curative action 
of the rays was noted. 


A correspondent, to whom I am indebted for many 
interesting hints, writes to suggest that ‘‘as a matter of 
public education it is most desirable people should be taught 
that ‘natural selection,’ as defined by Darwin and Wallace, is 
not a necessary phase of evolution.” While every naturalist 
will agree with my correspondent, it is difficult to see how 
such teaching can be more widely disseminated than is at 
present the case. Mr. Clodd’s new book will aid the under- 
standing of what evolution is and means, just as other 
writers are teaching that ‘‘ evolution,” like the law of gravi- 
tation, is-an all-inclusive term denoting a universally opera- 
tive principle, while ‘‘ natural selection ” is simply a single 
mode of interpreting the working of the principle. The 
late Professor Huxley made this clear when he spoke «t 
the British Association Oxford meeting, and, so far as I 
know, this teaching is abundantly given in all evolutionary 
works, save, perhaps, those specially destined to support 
the natural selection theory. 
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DOGS BELONGING TO THE PRINCE OF WALES, EXHIBITED AT CRUFT’S DOG-SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
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his rare gift wertng the interesting 
gestive in the o ure, neglected, 
and of 
em as contributing to the development 
of our literature. Mr. Gosse’s wide range 
of sympathy, one of his most admirable 
characteristics, 1s strikingly illustrated in 
Herrick and Crashaw, 
which for chronological reasons are in 
curious juxtaposition. In that on Herrick 
Mr. Gosse literally luxuriates in describ- 
idiosynerasy and life muir- 
rored in the ** [lesperides”’ of the pleasure- 
loving and semi-pagan cleric. But then 
comes an estimate, deeply appreciative, 
of the rapt devotional and my stical verse 
of Crashaw, became a convert to 
Catholicism. character and 
career are surmised by Mr. Gosse- -who, 
when writing of him, Was 1h COMMUNIC L- 
tion with Mr. Shorthouse—to have in- 
spired what he calls the ‘‘ noble romance 
of * John Inglesant.’”’ Nor is it literature 
only that is illustrated by Mr. 
researches in out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners explorel only by bibliographers. 
One of the rarest books issued from the 
press during the reign of Charles L. was the 
**Annalie Dubrensia; or, Celebration of 
Captain Robert Dover's Costwold Games,” 
to which Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton 
contributed. Mr. has made this 
volume the text for a most picturesque 
and agreeable account of the annual sports 
which Captain Dover organised, and which 
for many years were held on the Cots- 
wolds. Space forbids mention of most of 
the other contents of Mr. Gosse’s delight- 
ful volume, which closes with a deeply 
interesting critical biography of the author 
of ** Venice Preserved.’ The ill-fated 
Otway not only wrote tragedies; his career 
itself was a tragedy. Mr. has 
shown, pathetically and sympathetically, 
that, as in the tragedies of the stage, a 
woman played a leading part in the 
tragedy of Otway’s life. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Mr. Walter B. Harris's narrative of his 
journey from the headquarters of the 
petroleum trade to the famous city of 
iarun-er-Rashid—From Batum to Bagq- 
dad, vid Tiflis and Persian Kurdistan 
(Blackwood and Sons)—touches human 
and historic interests on many 
Asia Minor is but just revealing what 
wealth of material for our knowledge of 
the past lies buried in inscriptions and 
epitaphs in her soil, and the region that 
stretches eastward to the Caspian Sea has 
much to tell of strange faiths and stranger 
folk who, untamed by Roman, Greek, 
Persian, and Osmanli Turk, represent the 
arrest of man at the wild and wandering 
stage. Hence, one of the most interesting 
chapters in this agreeably written book is 
that which describes life in l’ersian 
Kurdistan, in whose inhabitants some 
authorities see descendants of Mede, or 
Parthian, or Kurdu of Llittite times, but 
whom all agree are ‘the Carduchi of 
Xenophon,” the harassers and tormentors of the retreat- 
ing ‘len Thousand on their route from the Tigris to 
Trapezus, the modern Trebizond. Hemmed in between 
‘*the devil” of Turkish and ‘‘the deep sea” of Persian 
oppression, their hand is against every man’s, plunder 
being often as much prompted by religious hate as by love 
of gain, for they are Suunis, or orthodox Mohammedans, 
whereas Persiansand Turks are Sheiyas, and detested accord. 
ingly by the Kurds. The story of religious c. ntroversies, and 
of persecutions following thereon, enters somewhat promi- 
nently into Mr. Harris’s narrative. For we find ourselves 
not only instructed in the sectaries of Islam, but in the 
mixture of that faith and Judaism in the occult doctrines 
of the Ali Ilahis, and in the tenets both of Armenians and 
Nestorians. This is, in other words, to say that little escapes 
the writer's eye as he passes from one frontier to another, 
taking in that complete of life to which the ‘‘ home- 
keeping” youth is stranger. Perhaps, when we no longer 
breathe with Mr. Harris the open air of the steppes, or 
moralise on the misrule of Shah and Sultan, the pleasantest 
rt of the genial companionship is wandering through the 
yazaars of Bagdad—miles of covered arcades, miles of 
arches and domes—or along her narrow streets, perchance 
hoping for the heart-killing glance of bright eyes behind 
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the Board of Trade. 
to which Mr. W. A. Blaikie also contributed. 
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iced windows. There we leave behind us the nomads 
whose unchanged lives the patriare hal age stands before 
ind follow in fancy the disguised and merry ¢ aliph as 
d unsuspecting crowd of 

and silk-clad traders. 


his way among the 


is about the only region that 
not as yet been explored. ‘The people have resisted 

jot oon explorers, but invaders of all kinds; the 
Mohamimedans failed to « mquer them, and hence the name 
of ** K4tirs It iseven doubtful if the Buddhists penetrated 
tr they were long supposed to have been a 

by Alexander the Great, but the latest 

ide hat they are a primitive people, and that their 
religious and political systems may perhaps be older than 
At last an inroad has been made into this 
ind to Sir George Scott Roberston, the 
hero of Chitral, the honour is due for its accomplishment. 
In his book, The Adfirs of the Ilindu-Kush (Lawrence and 
Bullen), a most interesting account of lis venturesome 
explorations will be found, as well as a large amount 
about the country and its 
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The well-known riding and coaching journal, the Road, 
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displays unexpected literary zeal in its current issue. 
There are four interesting columns devoted to an article 
Verne and Max Pemberton: Who is the 
Plagiarist ?” The writer points out that M. Jules Verne 
in his new story, *‘ Face au Drapeau,” has taken nearly 
the whole of Mr. Max Vemberton’s * Impre gnable City,” 
a novel issued by the English writer some two years ago. 
It is a curious irony of circumstance that M. Verne, 
who is the father of most of our modern writers of 
adventure stories, should come in his latter days to copious 
borrowings from an English author who cannot but in his 
boyhood have been materially influenced by M. Jules 
Verne’s writings. But when we see the pace at which 
English writers adapt French plays for our stage, and the 
way that English theatrical managers apply the term 
‘author’ to the adaptor, the less said about the matter 
the better. 


upon ‘Jules 


One would like to know whether that ill-written, and, 
in some points, singularly nasty book, ‘* Four Generations 
of a literary Family,” has really been withdrawn from 
circulation, ‘There are rumours of an impending libel 
action, but it would seem to be a case for a criminal 

prosecution, judging by one exceedingly 
filthy story in the book. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXIII.—MR. EDMUND GOSSE, 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose reissued volume of “ Seventeenth Century Studies ”’ ix noticed in another column, 
is « son of the late Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, the naturalist. 
assistant l.brarian at the British Museum, but after some years vacated that post to become Translator to 
He made his literary début in 1870 with a volume of “ Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets,”’ 
Three years later he published “On Viol and Flute,’’ and 
since then “ King Erik,” ‘‘ New Poems,” “ Firdausi in Exile,’”’ and ‘‘ In Russet and Silver,’’ have marked him 
out as a writer of more than ordinary poetical endowment. 
** Northern Studies,”’ “‘ From Shakespeare to Pope,’’ 
the editorial services which he has rendered to many authors, past and present. 
a delicate romance, ** The Secret of -Narcisse.’ 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, and has given the Lowell Lectures in America. 
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**Gossip in a Library, 


best of the stories is the first, ‘‘ Handsome Alexis,” but 
even this is spoiled by the improbability—the impossi- 
bility—of its cardinal incident. Handsome Alexis is 
sent to Siberia on the charge of attempting the murder 
of a girl whose own evidence — which would have 
conclusively exonerated him—is not taken at the trial. 
And yet the Czar, whose life Alexis had saved, was 
more anxious than the accused himself for his acquittal. 
Ilandsome Alexis’ final exculpation is only less improbable 
than the injustice of his conviction. A priest reveals in 
the delirium of fever the confession of the real criminal, 
and the Head of the Police takes down these ravings as 
evidence of more importance for the exculpation of Alexis 
than that of the victim of the outrage. 


The new volume of the Dictionary of Nutional Biography 
(it is the forty-ninth) is devoted to the names from Robinson 
to Russell. Dr. Garnett, who writes of Samuel Rogers, 
has also dealt with the Rossetti group. Mr. Fraser Rae treats 
of Lord John Russell, whose curious son, Lord Amberley, 
is dismissed very briefly. Scientific interest centres on 
Romanes and the Greenland explorer, Ross. The troubles 
of South Africa lend a topical interest to the life of 
Hercules Robinson, the father of Iord Rosmead. 


Born in 1849, he became, at two and twenty, 


He is known as a critic and essayist by his 
and “ Jacobean Poets,”’ 
His prose work also includes 
*. Mr. Gosse was for some years Clark Lecturer in English 


The stories contained in the volume 
by Mr. Stephen Crane entitled ‘*'The Little 
Regiment” were all of them published in 
serial form, and all but two of them 
appeared in the Sketch and the English 
Illustrated Magazine. Some were: issued 
long prior to the appearance of * ‘lhe 
Red Badge of Courage.” 


Although the American Bookman bor- 
rowed its title and still obtains some 
portion of its material from its English 
prototype, it has a very anti-English bias. 
A correspondent of the Chap Book takes 
occasion to demur to its suggestion that 
English people have no knowledge of and 
no recognition of the War of 1812. * At 
last,” says the Bookman, referring to a 
new work on the subject of that war, 
‘‘ great light is going to shine into the 
dark places of the British mind.” ‘lhe 
Chap Book correspondent quotes from 
Mr. Green's ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People” the very fair account of the war, 
which has been read in those picturesque 
pages by thousands of British schoolboys. 
It might have been added that there has 
been more than one article dealing with 
the War of 1812 in the pages of English 
magazines, and that in this country there 
is not the slightest attempt to minimise 
the inherent justice of the American 
position in the two struggles with Great 
Britain. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne was married 
on Feb. 12 to Miss Julie Norregard, a 
young Danish lady, well known in literary 
London. Mr. Le Gallienne left Liverpool 
nine years ago to start a literary career 
in London. His success has been phe- 
nomenal—a success due not merely to 
certain picturesque qualities of style, but 
to his singularly charming personality. 
His ‘* Book-Bills of Narcissus,” ‘ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” and ‘ Prose 
Fancies”” have commanded a wide circle 
of readers. ‘To these he has now added 
and it was published by John Lane on 
the day of his marriage—a volume 
entitled, ‘*The Quest of the Golden 
Girl,” which is certain to give rise to 
much controversy. In my judgment 
there is more of genius in the book than 
in anything else that Mr. Le Gallienne 
has written ; but there are also errors of 
taste which will do much to make the 
beok talked about unfavourably. I’rob- 
ably the popular verdict will be that half 
the book is golden and the other half 
girl, In any case, troops of friends will 
‘nk tor wish Mr. Le Gallienne abundant happiness 
¥ in his new life. 

The book of the year so far is Mr. John 
Murray's ‘‘Gibbon.” Gibbon’s Letters 
and Gibbon’s Memoirs are very delightful 
in their new form. Much, no doubt, that is contained in the 
tive volumes of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Works”’ of 1814 
is not worth reprinting, but one prays for yet another 
volume under Mr. Prothero’s editorship, and that the same 
capable scholar will also edit Gibbon’s ‘* Decline and Fall.” 


That delightful volume, ‘‘ The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd,” has done much to pave the way for the 
new edition of Gibbon’s Autobiography, of which Miss 
Holroyd (afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley) may be 
said to have been the actual author. A curious turn was 
given to the appearance of the two books by a reviewer 
in the Speaker, who argued with a certain plausibleness 
that these bright pages of ‘* Maria Holroyd” must be 
romance—the letters were so much more vivacious than 
those in Mr. Prothero’s collection. But in the next issue 
of the Speaker the unhappy reviewer wrote to explain 
that it was all a jest. 


The Atheneum has materially brightened up its 
*‘ Literary Gossip” columns of late, in view, probably, 
of the unusual vivacity of the Academy under its new 
editor. The Academy has commenced an article of 
personal gossip signed ‘‘ The Onlooker.” C. K. 8, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISIIMAN IN PARIS. 
A week hence, several hundred, not to say a couple 
of thousand, Londoners will probibly be preparing 
to camp out during the night of Iriday-Saturday 
Feb. 26-27), or, at any rate, to be astir before dawn 


11 order to besiege the pit and gallery entrances of the 
Lyceum Theatre. These early birds are the robust 
and, perhaps, not over well-to-do “ first-nighters,”’ to 
whom a production by Sir Henry Irving is an event. The 
additional fact that the forthcoming play is from the pen 
of M. Victorien Sardou will unquestionably make those 
enthusiasts more eager, and I for one would not like 
to damp their ardour. 


They are intelligent enough, thoso “ first-nighters,” 
but, after all, they are not bound to be familiar with the 
bridle-paths and footways of French history. If they are 
at home on the highroads of it, it is as much as one can 
reasonably expect. Of course, the management of. the 
Lyceum, which is very liberal t» a// its patrons and under 
all cireumstanées, will provide a clear synopsis of the play, 
and the playgocrs themselves will conclude that, due allow- 
ance being made for the playwright’s art, there is 
foundation for the story which is being unfolded to them. 
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to the full as amusing as the wife of the Duc de Dantzic at 
the Tuileries. ‘The outspoken, free-and-easy Maréchale set 
Josephine and her dames d'honneur in a perpetual roar, 
unless she annoyed the latter by calling then names which 
I cannot even write down here. 


LONDON 


Influence, however, she had none, not even with 
Josephine, who had grown old with the Revolution, the 
Directory, and the Consulate, and who had a kind of good- 
natured contempt for the parvenus and parvenues of that 
wonderful era. Marie Louise was altogether different. It 
is a moot point whether she ever felt thoroughly at home at 
the, to her, mushroom Court of her husband. But though 
disliking her entourage, there is not a particle of evidence 
that she was ever unfaithful to her spouse either in act or 
thought until the crash came. And if unfaithful, it was 
certainly not with Neipperg, upon whom—and I have gone 
carefully into the matter--she never set eyes until then. 
The stories which amused Napoleon’s first wife and 
Napoleon himself would have been distasteful to the 
second spouse, for Catherine Lefebvre did not put a curb 
upon: her tongue. 


She had an uncomfortable knack of reminding pe yple 
of things which had better be left unsaid. Talleyrand 


guve her us wide a berth as possible, especially since 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
Several well-known clergymen have been giving their 
opinion about extempore preaching. Canon Scott-Holland, 
premising that he is *‘a shocking bad hand at the art of 
preaching,” says that every clergyman is bound to learn 
to preach without book, but that he must write. Other- 
wise his sermons will *‘ dwindle into helpless drivel.”” He 
thinks that the very best sermons he has ever heard have 
been written, and recalls a saying of Dr. Liddon that in a 
big place where the sermon inust be a sustained and irre- 
vocable shout the manuscript sets a man free to fling his 
whole force into the effort of making the thing reach and 
tell upon his hearers. 


Father Stanton writes strongly in favour of extempore 
preaching. Ile says that with written discourses accuracy 
of expression is gained, but personality is lost, and the 
sympathetic movement between preacher and hearers which 
is always present in a powerful sermon is jeopardised, if 
not almost impossible. 

Tewer deacons and priests of the Church of England 
were ordained last year than in any corresponding twelve 
months since 1876. 


A paragraph is going the rounds in which it is stated 
that a Mr, Payne, of Milverton, predicted that Dr. Temple, 
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NEAR HORSE-SHOE POINT. 
FLOODS IN THE LEA VALLEY: SCENES IN THE CLAPTON 


Nothing could be further from the truth. The story 
is a piece of absolute fiction on M. Sardou's part, and was 
written for the purpose of giving a very clever actress, 
Mdlle. Réjane, who *‘ created” the réle of Madame Sans- 
Géne, an excellent opportunity. As a witty French 
journalist put it, ‘‘The stage represents Mdlle. Réjane.” 
The rest of the dramatis persona, even Napoleon, are 
subsidiary personages. ‘There is every likelihood that 
Miss Ellen Terry will give quite as good an account of it, 
and the playgoer will return home reflecting, maybe, that 
this ogre of a Napoleon was not so bad as he has been 
painted, but that in any case this Catherine Lefebvre was 
a most wonderful woman to have dared to defy him ina 
most critical moment. 


Now, the fact is that Catherine Lefebvre, Duchesse de 
Dantzic, would no more have dared to defy Napoleon than 
any other woman among his surroundings. Had she been 
the semi-elegant, good-looking creature M. Sardou has 
represented her to be, the Emperor might have listened to 
her for a couple of moments; for women, if sightly and well 
dressed, had a certain, albeit short - lived, influence over 
him. Asa matter of fact, Catherine Lefebvre was neither 
handsome nor elegant; to describe her in one word, she 
was a French counterpart of the first Duchess of Albemarle. 
Both sprang from the same class—the people, and the 
wife of Monk at the Court of Charles II. must have been 





From Photographs ly Mv. J. F. Bennet, Upper Clapton. 


she had reminded him before a room full of people that 
like herself he had been a ‘* Jack of all trades” and had, 
moreover, given an imitation of how he was limping and 
holding on to the Emperor’s imperial mantle on the day 
of the coronation. At that mimic séance Napoleon him- 
self was not spared. She gave a representation of Czesar 
trotting behind majestic and stately Josephine, as fast 
as his short legs would permit, to keep up with her. 
Napoleon was amused at the beginning; he would not 
have liked a second exhibition before Marie Louise. 








FLOODS IN THE LEA VALLEY. 


The Lea Valley has not for many a year suffered so 
severely from floods as it has during the disastrous 
inundations which have recently been prevalent in many 
parts of the country. Thousands of acres were under water 
in this district, while the floods were at their highest ten days 
ago, and the damage done to crops and garden produce is 
incalculable. By an irony of fortune the new reservoirs of 
the East London Waterworks, now being constructed on 
the marsh land of Walthamstow, sustained considerable 
injury from inundation, the water rising to a height of 
more than four feet over the works. The outlook has now, 
fortunately, improved, from the general subsidence of 
water in the submerged districts. 
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when Bishop of Exeter, would become Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I may point out that when the clamour about 
Dr. Temple’s appointment to Exeter was going on, the 
Spectator made the same prophecy. 

Much sympathy is felt with Mr. R. A. Hutton, of the 
Spectator, in the death of his accomplished and brilliant 
wife. She had been a very severe sufferer for years. Mrs. 
Hutton was the second wife of her husband. His first 
wife, if I am not mistaken, died of yellow fever in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell says of John Wesley that he paid 
more turnpike-gates than any man that ever lived. Eight 
thousand miles a year, year after year, such was his 
quantum of horseback. 

Sheffield is very much opposed to having a Bishop, but 
it is thought that if a South Yorkshire diocese be deter- 
mined on in view of the rival claims of Doncaster, Sheffield 
may be glad to recede from the — of hostility which 
the leading laity appear to be taking up. 

Mr. Gladstone is very angry with the Pope for denying 
the validity of Anglican orders, and is to publish a book 
on the subject. Le says, **1 leave to properly qualified 
persons the examination and exposure of his feeble argu- 
ments, but I offer a few comments upon the strange want 
of forethought, courage, and prudence which, while doubt- 
less acting with good intention, he has exhibited.” Y. 
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FALCON ON THE WATCYT, 
By Archiba'd Thorburn. 
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atrick Campbell) and Ne.sow (Mr. Forbes-Robertson) Romsey (Mr. Ben Greet) fights: Sir Jonx Trevor (Mr. Sydney Brough) 
avow their love. in Grevitte’s House (Mr. Arthur Elwood). 











Ball given by Sin Witt1am Hamitton (Mr. Nutcombe Gould), at which the Kixe or Napies (Mr. C. Goodhart) makes Ne.son Duke of Bronté, 


“NELSON’S ENCHANTRESS,” AT THE AVENUE THEATRE, 
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DRESS. 


The Drawing-Room, and still the Drawing-Room ; this is 
all we talk about in the world of dress, and some of the 
most gorgeous gowns have been prepared, and on nearly 
ill of the se 18 the sequin ubiquitous Am ngst the 


attractive styles of treating this is permitting it to trail its 
influence over a skirt and b made half 
and half of silk, a line of embroidery in a 


glittering 


of velvet 


xlice 





DRESS WORN BY MISS PALFREY AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 


measure concealing the join. I have just seen a dress in 
pale turquoise blue with a swathed bodice half of velvet 
and half of silk, traced with silver and steel sequins; 
the skirt was of silk to the hips and velvet to the hem, 
showing the same trimming, while the train was of 
white satin lined with turquoise satin, and just at one 
side of the bodice was a large bunch of La France 
roses. Another beautiful gown for the Drawing-Room 
I have come across made with a robed front formed 
of tucks of chiffon and fine Brussels lace, mounted on 
white glacé silk veiled with chiffon, and the train was of 
white brocade on a moiré ground, the satin flower being 
traced round with silver paillettes and small diamonds, 
while the lining of this train was of pale rose-pink. 
Although we hear much of the popularity of silk gauze, 
and are told by the authorities that it is to oust chiffon from 
our favour, yet the latter holds its position firmly in our 
affections, and the most beautiful of the evening dresses 
are certainly those entirely made of chiffon, the latest idea 
being to pleat this from waist to hem and trim it at 
intervals round with little gathered frills of the chiffon. 
Indeed, the flounced skirt is upon us, and the most 
novel gowns all show skirts trimmed in some style 
or the other. Those of the fine muslin or lisse 
for evening wear will bear the flounces or insertions 
of lace set transparently, dipping towards the front and 
placed rather high at the back. A very charming dress in 
this style is being worn at the Strand Theatre; it is of 
white silk muslin, mounted over pale pink, with insertions 
of lace in the skirt and a deep kilted a of the muslin 
on the hem. ‘The bodice has an attractive collar bordered 
with the lace again, and round the waist are a few folds 
of ribbon and a bunch of roses tucked into the front. 
Amongst the other delightful gowns worn at the Strand 
are those two sketched on this page. The one which is 
graced by Miss Palfrey is of white satin, with bodice and 
skirt very handsomely embroidered with the indispensable 
silver sequin; the sleeves are of transparent lisse, rucked 
to the wrist, a lace collar falling over frills of the lisse 
decking the décolletage, which is adorned at one side 
with a camellia. 


Miss Gerard exploits the charms of that other dress, 
which is made of pale pink crépe de chine, the bodice and 
skirt being elaborately decked with embroidery in coral 
and steel. A little frill of plissé chiffon decorates this from 
shoulder to hem, and the sleeves are made of transparent 
lace. All the gowns emanated from the Maison Jay—a 
fact which the expert could well discover for hergelf. 
Crépe de chine is to be the material for the summer frocks, 
and most delightful this looks in the palest shade of grey, 
traced with silver sequins on the bodice and skirt, with a 
deep belt of cerise and pale pink silk folded tightly round 
the waist. Another lovely colour in crépe de chine takes 
the palest biscuit tone ; and this, trimmed with ivory guipure 
and a belt of turquoise, is a joy to the eye. These two colours, 
pavement grey and biscuit, are also being adopted over in 
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Paris for walking costumes, when they appear in cloth. and 
show elaborate bruidings on bodice and skirt. They are 
invariably supplied with waistcoats of white lisse covered 
with Irish or Maltese lace, and they are crowned with hats 
made of chiffon elaborately drawn and tucked, and trimmed 
at one side with a large bunch of flowers. I write ‘ they 
are, but I mean ** they are to be *’—-these being the 
costumes for the spring days which are to be our immediate 
joy. However, such light shades of colour cannot be 
calculated upon to do serious service in London ; for this, 
I expect. we shall have to revert to our ever-popular dark 
blue, varying its monutony with black-and-white shepherd's 


plaid. 


The short sac coats to the waist continue to have a 
vogue over the water, though they have not yet succeeded 
in establishing any solid position here, but I doubt not 
that in the springtime we shall begin to recognise their 


advantage 8. 


The latest variety in millinery is made of transparent 
canvas, looking really more like the common buckram 
shape than anything else I can call to mind; but it is dyed 
various colours, cerise and pale turquoise blue being the 
favourite shades; it is made in small and large sailor 
shape, and it is most successfully trimmed with chiffon 
scarves and wings and just a bunch of flowers beneath the 
brim at the back. Just off to Monte Carlo was a hat of 
this description that I found this week, made in a bright 
geranium hue in a very small sailor shape; it was trimmed 
with a scarf of red tulle, two monster scarlet wings on 
either side, and a half wreath of poppies at the back; it 
wus destined to complete a white cloth coat and skirt, 


the skirt being trimmed from the hem to the knees 
with lines of braiding, while the short Eton jacket 
was supplied across the front with straps of braid 
falling with loops a la militaire in the centre. ‘The 


revers were plain, faced with the cloth and_ bordered 
with the braid, and the shirt-front was of white glacé set 
into little tucks, with the centre box-pleat bordered on 
either side by an infinitesimally kilted frill. But except 
for the South such a dress would, of course, be of no use 
we cannot, alas! think of wearing white cloth in February 
in town, unless to grace a wedding; which reminds me of 
a dress specially prepared for a wedding which I met lately, 
made in white cloth bordered with ermine, with the pouched 
bodice elaborately traced with a design in white crewel and 
silver threads. The toque was of sable bordered with 
ermine, and trimmed with a large black paradise plume, 
fastened with a small bunch of scarlet geraniums, and the 
costume was made complete by one of the sable capes lined 
with white satin, with the edge trimmed with a thickly 
quilled ruche of inch-wide satin ribbon. Of course, the 
sable cape was tied round the neck with an old lace scarf, 
this being an indispensable adjunct to such garments 
to-day. 
‘Edith’ might well use that brocade for the skirt and 
sleeves, with a dark blue velvet bolero showing a shirt- 
front of pale grey tucked chiffon. The effect would be 
quite a success, PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales is showing the public at 
King’s Lynn, in an industrial exhibition (which, like every- 
thing just now, is held ‘‘in honour of the Queen's long 
reign”), not only the results achieved by the pupils at the 
Sandringham technical school that H.R.H. supports, but 
also some of the work of her own hands. The Princess 
produces excellent effects in more than one art and craft ; 
she has herself taken leather-work, wood- 
carving, and spiuning by hand in the Alexandra Technical 
School that she has established for the villagers of the 
royal estate. The Princess sometimes wears dresses made 
from wool spun by herself, and grown on the backs of the 
Prince’s flock of Southdowns. A. chair with a carved 
frame and a worked leather seat of the royal handiwork, 
and similar to one that obtained a prize at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, is now being shown by the Princess at 
King’s Lynn. Princess Victoria of Wales shows two 
small tables and a bookstand in ‘‘ poker work ” designed 
and executed by herself, and there is a similar exhibit from 
Princess Maud. 


lessons in 


A very interesting idea iiag been adopted by the com- 
mittee of the Women’s Work Section of the Victorian Era 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. It is that not only shall 
women celebrated for their literary, artistic, or other work 
receive commemoration, but that portraits of the mothers 
of famous men and women shall find a place. A most 
desirable reform in social feeling at present is to give more 
importance and reward to the work of the women who 
elect to be wives and mothers. This is, and ever must be, 
the most important class of work that any, even the ablest, 
woman can undertake, and it would be deplorable if the 
wider sphere that is now open to clever young women were 
to lead any considerable proportion of them deliberately to 
prefer some other career than motherhood. Yet to be a 
successful mother and mistress of a house, and at the same 
time to pursue steadily and effectively any occupation 
bringing reputation or money, requires a very rare com- 
bination of faculties. The women who are able to do well 
and simultaneously the ordinary work of a wife and mother 
and the ordinary work of a man must always be the few 
specially gifted with organising faculty and unlimitedenergy 
and power of work. For nearly all women, to be good mothers 
taxes the whole capacity. To secure the best mothers 
for coming generations in competition with the many 
attractive spheres of work now open to women, therefore, 
it is eminently desirable that more real honour and credit 
shall be given to the women who do thoroughly well the 
work of the home. At present it is unpaid in money and 
generally too scantily paid in praise. People seem to talk 
as if healthy, well-mannered, right-minded children grew 
so of themselves, and the degree to which they are the result 
of the skilled mother’s work is forgotten. The Victorian 


Era Exhibition of the portraits of successful mothers is a 
step in the right direction. 
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At the dinner of the Authors’ Society the honour of reply- 
ing to the toast of the evening, that of ‘*‘ The Incorporated 
Society of Authors ”’ was assigned to Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, whose sudden success as a novelist of Indian life is 
the more remarkable that it has come after youth has 
passed, and yet with her first work. Sir John Lubbock, 
in proposing the toast and coupling the name of Mrs. 
Steel with it, remarked that the maintenance of British 
rule in India must depend largely on the cultivation of 
our knowledge of and sympathy with the natives, and 
that Mrs. Steel, ‘‘ by arousing our interest in the country 
of which she had such an intimate knowledge, had done 
much towards promoting the permanence of british power 
in our great dependency.” Mrs. Steel, in her reply, 
denied that there is any jealousy of sex to be encountered 
by women who write. 


Another woman novelist who made a great success by 
her first book, Olive Schreiner, has recently arrived in 
London for the purpose of seeing a new novel through the 
press. It is full ten years ago since she published ‘* The 
Story of an African Farm,” and became famous in a day. 
Like Mrs. Steel, she had the advantage of an unfamiliar 
setting for her characters; but in Olive Schreiner’s work 
there was an originality of thought, a courage of ex- 
pression, and a moral earnestness that could not fail to 
make a deep impression. Her next book has now been so 
long expected with interest that it is a rather severe test. 
In the interval between the two publications, Olive 
Schreiner has married, and her husband (a prominent 
Cape politician), paid her the high compliment of his 
taking her name in place of the usual reverse practice. 


A Nonconformist minister, the Rev. J. Chadburn, of 
Sutton, Surrey, has made the munificent offer to give the 
sum of £5000 to the New Ilospital for Women, Euston 
Road, to maintain a cancer ward, if an equivalent sum can 
be otherwise raised, the endowment needed being £10,000. 
The committee have the sum of £4000 in hand for building 
a ward, but do not venture to proceed with it for fear of not 
being able to meet its current expenses, which the proposed 
endowment would supply. Cancer is a disease in which 
operation immediately the condition is discovered often 
means complete recovery—especially in the case of cancer of 
the breast, where the entire part affected can be thoroughly 
removed—but even a brief delay is fatal. It is, therefore, 
urgently necessary for opportunity to be open for the 
udmission of such cases at once on théir being seen. The 
surgeons at this hospital are women, and the statement that 
used to be made that women wouid not trust other women 
to operate on them, is contradicted by the beds not being 
merely constantly filled, but by many pressing cases having 
to be weekly refused for want of room. 


Of making of soaps, even more than of books, there is 
truly ‘‘no end.” The latest to be sent for my attention is 
called ‘‘ Ovaline,” and is stated to be ‘‘ prepared with the 





DRESS WORN BY MISS GERARD AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 


yolk of egg.” It comes backed up by the testimony of the 
Lancet to the effect that, ‘‘ apart from the fact that the 
soap is of excellent quality, being free from excess of 
alkali and moisture, the presence of a definite proportion 
of fresh yolk of egg sapaber endows it with properties 
particularly agreeable and salutary to the skin.” The 
makers assert that it is specially suited for washing the 
hair, a —_ for which we all know that a beaten-up egg 
is very beneficial when used fresh, and therefore presumably 
is so in ‘‘ Ovaline.” . F.-M. 
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WoOon'T WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won't WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP 
FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &. 
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BLACK 
Q k K to Q 5th 
BK tol 1 K takes B or P to K 6th 
Q Mates 
I l K tah Kt or to Kt 4th; 3 B Kt 
CHESS IN SURREY 
I wing game was played in the Surrey County Competit'on for the 
vetween Mr. W Ba iss Nightingale Lane Chess . lub) 
M \ I W Dulwich Chess Club 
HITE BLACK 
Mr. W. I Mr. Van I Mr. W. B Mr. Van L 
P to K ith I K 4th 15. K to K 2nd B to K Kt 5th 
KttoK B l Kt Q B 3rd 1b. Rto Qrq Kt tukes B ch 
P to B 3rd Kt to I l 17. R takes Kt Castles 
r ‘ 18. P to K R 3rd B to Kt 4th 
t f i h 19. R to K sq R to K sq (cl 
I kes PK I’, 4 ‘ 20. K to B sq RK takes R (ch 
' "| _—_ :, 21. Kt takes R B to B 8th 
‘ Q 4th to Q “— 
» I K Kt ta I W . B i ! 





Stakes Kt P takes B - , 
Qt P (ch) Bto Q 2nd 23. R to Kt sq 
10. Q to Q 5th B to K 3rd 24 Rg A 
O to ¢ , kes P 2. Kh »>Kt 7th ¢ 
" he ae : ete ' His | 26 R takes BP P to Q R 4th 
; ' \ : the | . 27. Kt to Q 3rd P to B 3rd 
== yr 28. PtoQ B4th P to R 5th 
‘ : i 20. P to B Sth RK to Q 7th 
: oe . nope 0). Kt to B 4th B to Kt 5th 
lz. Q takes Q cl RK takes Q iniins minted ‘tee Tan Olin eiliainean abit 
13, Kt takes P R to Q 4th ide. and the gaine legitimately end 
14. Kt to B 3rd iN » Q 6th ‘ch tra 
A match for stakes of £150 a-side has been arranged between Messrs, 
I rin and Lasker, to consist of two games played by telegraph between 
Landon and St. I rsbur It will be rememb red a similar match was 
play between Messrs. Steinitz and Tschigorin a few years ago, but on that 
occasion the play was limited to the testing of some theories of Mr. Steinitz 
in the openings. This time there is no such restriction, and much interest 
will De taken in the contest, which commences about the beginning of April 
It is proposed to hold a second South African Chess Tournament at 
Capetown in April next. A strong committee has been formed under the 
tuspices of the Capetown Chess Club, and with liberal subscriptions 
promised, there is every reason to expect a successful gathering. 
A tournament in Berlin between a few of the leading German masters 


resulted in a Mr. Bardeleben, Mr. Charousek being a clore 
second 

We deeply regret to hear of the serious illness of Mr. Steinitz, on whom 
the strain of the recent match for the ch impionship has told with terrible 
effect. There is a suggestion, which we trust is well founded, that his ease 
is not so alarming as it seems; but Reuter’s telegram makes the hope a 
very faint one, 

The match between the British Chess Club of London and the Brooklyn 
(lub of New York was played by telegram on Feb. 12 and 13, at the Hétel 
Cecil, in the presence of a large crowd of visitors. Strong teams represented 
each side, and the play was attended by varying fortunes, but the final 
result gave a score of 5} for the British Club and 4} for the Brooklyn. 


victory tor 


A selection of Dean Church's contributions to the 
(iuardian, the Saturday Review, and the J'imes has been 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, and will, it is needless to 
say, be found very well worthy of study. We learn from 
the preface that the Dean was for many years in the habit 
of writing a leader every week in the Guardian, in which 
he dealt not only with Church subjects, but with general 
politics. We are not told whether he wrote the famous 
article bidding farewell to Mr. Gladstone under the title 
‘* A Lost Leader,’’ when Mr. Gladstone espoused the cause 
of Home Rule. 
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ART NOTES. 

Four of the most important of the ( ity Companies have 
undertaken, after the manner of the Guilds of medieval 
Ituly, to contribute towards the decoration of 5t. Paul's in 
a special manner. Each Con ipany pl to take a 
portion of the four sides of the dome and to have them 
decorated with of which Mr. Lt. Richmond 
will furnish the designs and superintend the erection. 
Up to a present a definite decision has only been 
made ith respect to the benefaction of the Gold- 
smi ‘ths’ ( ( coll who undertake the decoration of the side 
nearest to St. Dunstan's Chapel. In old St. Paul's this 
chapel had been specially erected by the Company to their 
patron saint, and the prese nt claim, therefore, to be j 
ciated with the old chapel is only natural. It will be 
interesting to know by what symbols the various Companies 
will be connected with the scheme of decoration, devised 
by Mr. Richmond and approved by the LD ean and ¢ hapiter, 
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We give an Illustration of a beautifully modelled key 
in 18-carat gold, the work of Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 
recently presented to the Duchess of 
Albany on the occasion of her opening 
the new Jewish schools in ‘Ihrawl 
Street, Spitalfields. The arms of the 
Duke and Duchess of Albany respect- 
ively are emblazoned on the obverse 
and reverse of the handle in gold and 
enamel, The golden plate within the 
velvet case beais an inscription. 

Lord Playfair’s suggestion that the 
buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum should be completed 
national memorial of the Queen’s long 
reign 1s certainly well worthy of notice. 
Ii there is any national undertaking 
more distinctly connected than another 
with the Victorian era it is the estab- 
lishment of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, which under the fostering care 
of the Prince Consort sprang out of the 
ashes of the original School of Design. 
l’or many years South Kensington lay 


as a 





under the reproach of being unduly 
favoured by royalty—and its manage- 
ment was not at all times beyond 


criticism. The days of ‘* King Cole” 
are, however, long gone by, and something higher 


than 
collecting curios is now aimed at by the governing body. 


Within “the bui'dings is arranged perhaps the finest 
collection of art products the world possesses; but the 
buildings which contain these now priceless works are 
more contemptible, externally, than many a half finished 
local museum of a half bankrupt provincial town. 


To the surprise of many, Verestschagin’s pictures have 
gone back from Paris to Berlin, instead of coming to 
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throws the human machinery out of 
gear, and renders it more susceptible 














to prevalent ailments. 


After a “muggy” period, the first 
cold day “strikes home,” unless the 
system is well fortified by strengthen- 
ing stimulative nourishment, of which 
the most perfect form is 


BOVRIL 


BOVRIL (*aicoromar ) LIMITED, 


Food Specialists and Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, 


Directors—THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D.; DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P. ; 
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A Good Complexion 


AND HAVE BOTH. 


HOVIS can be obtained from all leading Grocers and 
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6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps by the Manufacturers 
of the Flour, 


S. FITTON ano SON, Mitters, MACCLESFIELD. A 2. 
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I ~ ge oP a nt ae , i a . ar apteene WILLS AND BEQUESTS. residue of his property, both real and personal, he gives to 
ind practical causes. London is a far bette. The will (dated Nov. 26, 1891) of Mr. Bertram Wodehouse _#8 800, Laurence, absolutely. 

n ground after Easter than before it lhe light Currie, of 67, Lombard Street; 1, IRichmond Terrace. The will (dated Feb. 3, 1896) of Mr. George Garden 

. days are longer, and the p iblic is more Whitehall; Combe Warren, Surrey ; and Minley Manor, Nicoll, of 5, Cambridge Gate, Regent's Park, one of the 

he Met Mea hil the slog Hants, the surviving brother of Sir Philip Currie, who directors of the London Joint Stock Bank, who died on 

- 1 WAS | ribed Paris has found its died on Dec. 29, was proved on Feb. 5 by Mrs. Caroline Jan. 16, was proved on Feb. 5 by Mrs. Mary Emily 

ind sug ts that if M. Verestschagin “pe Currie. the phage yp pate acy Caroline Nicoll, the widow, Tyrrell Lewis, Somers Lewis, 

f s he i writer, the French public an Vee Saw Sevens Se Se een ee eee and Dr. William Henry Haden Haden, the executors 

fof his worl the executors, the value of the personal estate being The net value of the property upon whi th estate duty has 

Luxembourg Mu oe ay eae eee Eemare. Che stator gives all his shares and interest in been paid amounts to £191,041, of zhich £118,934 is 
extensive ilteration ha just been reopened and lessrs. Gly n, Mills, Currie an l (o., bankers, to his son, personal estate. The testator gives the Beacon Hill House 
will at length 1 ible to form an opinion of J turence, upon trust, to pay £10,000 per annum to his estate, Whitemore sottom, in the parish of Frensham, 

igttios Of th dhs ‘tathe lepertnah 00 widow Mrs. Caroline Louisa Currie; to retain for himself Surrey, all his plate, jewellery, linen, china, glass, books, 

‘ e e of tl £15,000 pe r annum; to put by part of the income pictures, wines, furniture, household effects, carriages, 

re ae? 5 ae Ne thereof till a sum of £50,000 is reached and to pay the horses, and harness, and £50,000 to his wife; £10,400 

Ere gallers Mosk af Guess Gelene to the teat income thereof to his widow ; and to hold the remainder of each to his executors, Dr. Haden and Mr. T. Lewis; £3500 
periol of modern French art, but the Director of th me meen ind the capital thereof for his own use and to his executor, Mr. 8. Lewis; £500 to Mr. William 
Luxembourg, or Fine Arts, is not exclusive. and finds benefit. He also gives £10,000, such a sum as. with funds Henderson, ex-Lord Provost of Aberdeen; and one year's 
e for pictures which or 1 year ago were exhibited at of her marriage settle ment, will make up £50,000, his wages to ea h of his servants who have been three years 
Salon and the Champ de Mar house at South Terrace, Littlehampton, with the furni- in his service at the time of his decease. He bequeaths 

ls, She tiallen af the wldheses of Ge Gaile st hi 7 ete ; —, _ wg px of re one * his residences £20,000, upon trust, to apply the income in providing 
Artist uublished or Fs 1, 6 Miss M GQ Jon a y ra oy Aha ©, MIs. —— — urrie , £1000 to Alfred annuities of the average amount of £ 50 e ach, but no one 
| Mi M. Grose was by Spalding Harvey ; £200 per annum to his cousin, Laura annuity to exceed £100, for ladies of the town and county 
inadvertence spoken of as Miss Grove. Sophia Wyndham; and an annuity to a nurse. The of Aberdeen who, through misfortune and circumstances 
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FACSIMILE OF TIN OF 24 CIGARETTES. 


SELLING BY THE MILLION TO THE MILLION. 


Sold only ia Packets of 12 and Tins containing 24,50 and 100. These delightful Cigarettes are also 
supplied in a new size ‘* MAGNUMS "' in pocket tins containing 16 and in 50's and 100’s 
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PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


is the ORIGINAL ** NAVY CUT "' and is made up only in I oz. Packets and in 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz., and 
116. Tias which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Beware of Imitations, and insist on 
having the ORIGINAL. Ask at all Tobacco Sellers, Stores,&c., and Take No Other. 
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FOR INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 
Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/46, 2)}6, anc &S-, by 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
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Perambulators & Mail Carts. 
Self-Propelling  |NVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING ED 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 1897. 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spinal COUCKES AND CARRIAGES, CHAIRS, ‘apaeiV97 Minsteated Catalogue Post Free 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, “°™ * Guinee. 


RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 
NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, 
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LEVESON'S VICTORIA IN- - 
RECLINING VALID'S CARRIAGE 
BATH-CHAIRS. = with self-guiding 


front wheel. 


LER 8 ADIYETASLE 
LOUNGE. The 
efides under the -4 Sleeuy 
Caned, Price 2 Guineas. 


LEVESON’S PATENT 
TELESCOPE COUCH. 





THE “STANHOPE” CAR, for a 
Child to Sit up or Lie Down. 





BATH-CHAIRS, { 
WITrH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


WICKER PONY- 
CHAIRS. 
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LEVESON & SONS, 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W. 
30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. Pains’ 


9, ALBION ST., LEEDS. X Bas 


89, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. / 
THE “CANOE,” on Cee Springs, 


HLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. (Established 1849.) In White or Light Tan Colour. 
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T ONDON, AND 
4 CUAST RAILWAY 


SPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TI PRETS— 
nO IG HTON EVER _ WEEKDAY First-Class Day Tickets 
from is e12 00 Pullman | Car 
from 


BRIGHTON, SOUTH 


RY SATURDAY First ( 
ju.m.; London Bridge 


8 Day Ticke 
12a.m,.and i214 
wl g admission to Aq rium and Roval Pavilion 
hy ERY SUNDAY Fi st-Class Day Tickets from Victoris 
( 112.15 0 
Day 
Pullman Car to 


Class 


EVERY WEEKDAY First 


pam. Fare is. 6d., including 


rO WORTHING 
fr _ Md toria 1 
Br 
EVERY SATURDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from 
toria 10.40a.m. Fare lis 
Ss IAY First-Class 
*ullman Cart 
LOR ASS, 
every W 
) a.m em n, 1.30 p.m 
19.45 p.m 
1.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m 


Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45 
Brighton 

fo HASTINGS BEXHILI 
BOURNE Fast Trait 
FROM VIC ror 1A ‘ 
and 5.40 pon I tbourne ] un 
PROM LONDON BLIDGI 


> p-m., and 9.55 p.m 
ARIS. SHORTEST AND 
ROUTH NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE 
al xpre Weekdays and Sunda 
2,3)| Paristo I 
| 


and EAST 
3.25 p.m 
4.5 p.m., 
CHEAPEST 
vi and ROUEN. Tw 
ndon (1&2 


um 


K2 l 


25s. 74.; Third. 18s 
Vhird, 3%=, 3d eS Pullman 


con 
42s. 3d. ; " 
t aud Second s Train 


m Car ru in the Fir 
toria and Newhave 


peor FULL PARTICULARS of availability 
of all above Cheap Tickets see Handbills 


(By Order ALLEN SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 


AUSTRALIA, 
Australian Line Steamers, 
ontinent tu Austral- 


, Dwr . 7 
EW ZEALAND, 
HONOLULU, FIJI.—Canadian- 

est running fro 

ths, inclusive through 
ts from Europe vid Montreal or New York and world-famed 

ace f Canadian Pacific Railway, apply C. P. R. Co,, 67 and 68, 

King William Street. London Bridge; or 30, Cockspur Street, Tra- 

talgar Square. J. Hvop ver, Managing Owner, 22, Billiter Street, B.C. 


P. AND O. MAIL-STE 


FROM LONDON 'TO 





AMERS 


CIES AZAR, MALTA, rk ae "= BI ) 
G ADEN BOMB > , 
MADRAS, vit BOMBAY - § Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, “AUS: ) Every 
IRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 'TAS- Fortnight 
M A f ortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and Every 
the EAS'I .. § Three Weeks. 
Cheap Return’ Tickets. 
For P arti mlare ener at the Company's Oflices, 122, Leadenhall | 
Street 125, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W 
4 HOTEL GUIDE (Tariffs free). 
+ PUBLISHED BY 
’. TENNANT PAIN, 
108, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
{‘ANNES.—HOTEL BEAU SITE. 


Situated in the West End. English 
billiards, electric light, lift, latest sanitary appliances, every 
comfort. G. GOUGLTZ, Proprietor. [40] 


(IANNES.- Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON, 
/ This First-Class Hotel offers every comfort. Splendid position, 
Full south, electric light, baths, lift. Best home for winter, 
PAUI BORGO, _ Proprietor [456] 


Mudie’s 
Select Library. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 


cun be entered at any date. 


The Best and most Popular Books of 
the Season are now in Circulation. 


Large garden, tennis 


of Terms Free on ation, 


A pplic 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on Sale (Second-Hand). 


Pre apectuses 


Also selcc‘ion of Books in Leather Bindings 


and Wedding Presents, 


a large 
suitable for Birthday 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street; 
Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
_And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Ma,’ » Marchester. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


241, Queen 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. | 


Tickets | 


4.3) 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“ PREMIER” 


CYCLES. 


| HELICAL TUBE. 

















Largest Makers in the World. 
Actual Output & Sales during 1896 


33,000 cw 


Machines, As 
.| R ‘COVENTRY. 
at Pe xs 





















HEAD 
OFFICES ! 


DEPOTS: 
19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
32 and 34, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
133, Hammersmith Road, W. 








MANUFACTURING 


SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


THE 





COMPANY extended their 
Department, 

an fine 
Giold and Silver Watches at prices 


below those usually charged by other houses for 


THE 
Watch 
exceptionally 


have greatly 


and now view 
of 


25 per 


have on 


assortment high-class 


cent. 





similar goods. 
The Department is under the charge of a 


thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 





GoLosertws cr’ 
2 REGENT 5. 


all times be happy to give advice and assistance 





in the selection or repairing of Watches. 


£17 Silver, Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 
GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 


KEYLESS WATCH. 
GOLDSMITHS? & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W, (“owing Stereoscopic Co.) 


forwarded on approval. 





THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 
} 


-MAPPIN BROTHERS 


_oWtY (66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, ("33.:52" 
& 220, REGENT STREET, W. 








ADDRESSES : 













- = oe = ee 
= 





Canteens of 
*Queen’s’ Plate 


— 
———4 . Ic) 
= Queen s’ Cutlery 


NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE TO ANY 
PART O} OF THE WORLD. 


GOODS: FORWARDED 












The Barograph is fitted in a Mahogany Case with Glass 
Front, as shown above. The Thermograph is mounted in a 
japanned Metal Case with Glass Front, for either indoor or 
outdoor use. The above give continuous records on Charts, 
which only r 
to invalids and others who are unable to take daily readings 
of the ordinary a _— of each, with supply of 
Charts for one year, £6 1 

Thermometers for , Incubators, 
Dairies, &c. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Screntiric InstRuUMENT MAKERS TO THE QUEEN, 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.c. 


BRANCHES : 
45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET, 
Photographic Studio -C RYSTAL PALACE, Syde ham. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 





uire changing once a week, and are invaluable lf 





FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hndred thousand francs Co'd | 
and S lver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. GLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 








TO THE meraL. | 
ON APPROVAL, 





TUithtaldtnisliiis 


Ni 
sy 








200, Regent St, W.: 66, Cheapside, Ek. 0:8 & The stents Works, Sheffield, | 


| matter between the teeth, 





| 








) 


Mappin Brothers’. west Be oe 
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TY 
IE 


THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJI 
HOSPITAL vf 


DREADNOUGHI 


UNDER 


QE AMEN'’S io P 
\ 


Si 
FREE TO THE WHOLE MARITIME WORLD 
SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH Any AL oan RT OF GOVERNORS 


“ veld at the ROYAL UNITED 
INSTITUTION WHITEHALL. 5. W L 
at 3o'ch ck 


Thursday, 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL SPENCER, K.G., P- 
will I’reside 
The Establi mene tof the Society consists of the Dreadnough 
Hospital, Greer h (235 beds), the Albert Dock Hospital bed 
and two Dis sponeari . 
Over Nineteen Thousand Sick, Injured, and Shipwrecked Sailors 


were treated last year 
The attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen interested it hi 
national charity is invited 
I. MicHELLt, Secreta 
Office: Greenwich. Jan. 27, 1807 
OETZMANN, of 27, Haker stree 
PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
u ing free N hir ha edify “ix te ! 
‘ f } re iy v all the 
ban Be ie THO MAS OETZMANN ai 10CO.'S, 27, baker st W 
OETZMANN, of 27, Iaker St t, W 
PIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Vetzmann and Ce easy On Phiree Years Seater 
Carriage fre unings free London for Sule 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOSAS OLTZMANN a 1UU.'s, 
27, BakerStreet, Vortman Square, W 
YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 


that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Oetzmann, Stein wa 
Bechstein and « ther makers of reputy is THOMAS OF rZM AS 
and CO Baker Street, London, \ 

Pianos by the respective makers can be trie 
packed free aud forwarded, Only addre 


[J ALMAINE'S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE 
fen years’ warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guineas 
Class 0, 14 guineas 


Class 3, 23 guineas 
Ciass 1, 17 guineas 


free 
, | Class 6, 35 guineas 
Clase 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guinens 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guinens. | Class 9, 50 guineas 
American Organs. by all the best Makers, from 44) guinens 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken Illus 
8 and particulars post free D'ALMAINE and 00 
112 Years #1, Finsbury Vavement, E.« Open wll 7 
Saturdays 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
newly-introduced CROSS-STRUNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 
have achieved phenomenal succes 
Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 


and all the Royal Family 
33, Great lultency sireet oudon, 


PA WINTER SEASON .—At 

Monte Carloot Belgium, within easy reach of London and three 
of Brussela, 3 you find a sheltered yet bracing climate, excellent 

shooting, a CERCLE DES EF TRANGE KS, with Ke oo Trent 

et-Quarante, Concerts, Reading-Room, Ac., always 

best hotel accommodation, at an ine insive tariff of loft ' t ‘in Di * 

Fr ails address JULI SCORER AY, Secretary 


w 


the historic 


S 


hours 


or det 


{ULLETON’S 

/ (Established 
Information 
Motto in herak — r 
and Mevliaval « 


OFFICE 
and patwonti 
rrees. 
po din Mi le 


HERALDIC 
half a century) Seare ee 
respecting Family Arms avd Ve 
olours, 7s. 6d, ok-plates 
Heraldic Real Eng craving 
LOMIN ATED ADDRESRES ON VELLUM 

re et. Londen, W.C 


Pros a m 25, Cranbourn Stre 
'RESTED STATIONERY. —- CULLETON’S 
GUINEA BOX Hest quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 
or Addre charge for engraving steel dic 


visiting ¢ 
Specimens free 
t, London, W.4 


18 carat, from 428. Card plate and & best 
ladies’, 38. Wedding and invitation cards 


T. CULLETON, 25. Cranbourn Stre 


MERRYWEATHER ™ 
WATER SUPPLY 


TO COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


LONDON 











oe Y WEATHER 


aan 








| ——— PURE WATER 
} BEARING STRATUM Saal PRO Sse Sa 7 
pine Wart Gas-Excine Vomr. For Water 
Supply or Fire Engine 


MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 


| Of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 


sources. Pumps operated by electricity, oll, gas, steam, 

wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Reser- 

voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 

Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire and Largest Makers 

High-Class Hove- Pipes in the We All Work Guaranteed 


Reav “ Water Surpry to Mansions.” 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, LONG AGRE, LONDON, W.6. 


Rowlands 


Odonto 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
An Antiseptic Preservative and Aromatic Dentifrice, which 
whitens the teeth, prevents and xiests decay, and sweetens 
the breath. It contains no mineral acids, no gritty matter 
or injurious astringents; it keeps the mouth, gums, and 
teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in orgunic 
and is the most wholesome 


of 


E maines 
hd 


Tooth Powder for Smokers. 


Rowland’ 





—Odonto 


A Pure and Scientifically Prepared Tooth Powder, suital) “ 
and pleasing alike to young and old. It whitens and 
preserves the teeth, penetrates to the hidden flaws and 
crevices of the teeth where decay originates, removes tartar, 

lishes es the enamel, prevents and arrests 


and preserv 
lecay, rend sweetens the breath ; is free from acid or gritt 
ingredients. Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Odonto, 2s $s. od. 
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beyond their control, have been reduced from a position 
’ ¢ f 

of ff 1en © one of comparative poverty. This trust is 

to be called The Garden Nicoll Benevolent Fund” in 


memory of his mother All the residu 

including his property in Singapore, and 
may have a general power of app 
ipon trust, for his wife, for life. 

be jue aths £20,000, upon trus 
University of Aberdeen, or 
nglish Universities 
wlvisable for the carrying 
view-—namely, giving Aberdes 
opportunity of obtaining a high-« 
residue is to be held upon trust to 
e three lic hospitals of Abe 
Hospital, two in St. Thomas 
it Or md Street Childré 
Middlesex Hospital, two 
j Hospital 
olleg 


exhibitir 


yat 


E 
mm out of the 
in 
the 
ultimate 
yub 


esti nee 


sity ( 


with 
Devas 


Me 


Jan. 26, 1894), 
Alexander 
and of 


June 2, 1896), of Mr 
° Merstham 
Atlee, solicitors, 10 
was proved on Feb, 
and John Alexander 
Hubert Arthur Druce, 


surrey, 
Billiter Square, 
9 by Mrs. Kate 
Druce, George 


the the 





n students 
lass education. 
found two beds 
rdeen 
s Hospital 
n’s Hospital, two for 
in King’s ¢ 
three 
Hospital 


u 
Druce, 
ssrs. 
who died on 

Druce, 
Claridge 
executors, the 


of his property 
any 
untment over, 
At her death he 
t, to provide bursaries in the 
ms or scholarships in 
or in any way the trustee 


property he 
he leaves, 
further 


s may deem 
objects he has 
without means 


The 


two beds in 


lege 


In (9ruy 


ind two 


codicil (dated 
of Upper 
Druces and 
Jan. 2, 
the widow, 
Druce, and 
value 


of the personal estate amounting to £163,910. 


be 
£10,000, 


upon trust, for his wife ; 


ON 





The 
queaths £2000, his household furniture and effects, 
£1000 to his son Hubert 


NEWS 








testator 
and £700 to his s 


of £500, to be 


Arthur, if he is not a partner in Druces and Atlee; £2000 of age or mat 
each to his sons Francis and Stephen; £100 per annum also gives to 
each to his daughters Mary Druce, Kate Druce, and £500 on his 





£151,811. T 





, 1897 


FEB. 20 








he testator be queaths £500 and an annuity of 
mn John Charles Mason; £500 and an annuity 
increased to £700 on his attaining thirty years 
rying, to his son James Sydney Mason, and he 
him 4500 on his becoming twenty-four, and 
marriage; £700 per annum to his daughter 


Florence Brandt, during the life or widowhood of his wife; Mrs. Maria Ann Cotes during the life or widowhood of his 
£250 to his partner Henry Atlee; £300 to his wife, upon wife; £400, and the use, rent free, of his residences at 
trust, for distribution among his clerks, and £200 upon Hammersmith and Herne Bay, with the furniture and 
like trusts for his servants, and other legacies. The residue effects therein, to his pinta £150 each to his brothers, 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for Henry Mason and Georg Mason; £200 to his brother 
his wife for life or widowhood. At her decease or Irederick Mason ; £300 to his brother Frank Mason; £100 
remarriage he devises certain tithe rent charges arising and annuities of £75 each to his sisters, Ann Guerin and 
out of land at Hadlow, and his freehold premises at Seven- Emma Barnes, and a few small legacies. The residue he 
oaks, Battersea, and Fetcham, to his son John Alexander leaves, upon trust, for his wife, but should she marry again 
Druce, but charged with the payment of £5000 to his she is to receive £300 per annum. At her decease or 
residuary estate, and the ultimate residue of his property marriage the ultimate residue is to go to his children. 
he leaves between all his children in equal shares. Sums The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commis- 
advanced to his sons and covenanted to be paid for his sariot of the county of Edinburgh, of the disposition and 
daughters are to be brought into hotchpot. settlement (dated March 7, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
The will (dated May 17, 1895) with a codicil (dated Oct. 11, 1895), of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Alexander 
June 25, 1895) of Mr. John James Mason, of Albion Milne, G.C.B., of Inveresk Gate, Musselburgh, N.B., who 
Hlouse, St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, and of Herne died on Dec, 29 last, granted to Captain Sir Archibald 
Bay, one of the firm of Brand and Co., Stanhope Street, Berkeley Milne, the son, the executor nominate, was resealed 
Mayfair, who died on Dec. 22, was proved on l'eb. 6 by in London on Teb. 9, the value of the personal estate in 
Mrs. Maria Mason, the widow, the Rev. William Eastwick England and Scotland being £100,103. 
Ifenry Cotes, and Mr. Joseph Whitehouse, three of the The will (dated June 9, 1888) of Mr. William Heather 
executors, the value of the anna estate amounting to Medows, of Conholt Park, Wilts, the Villa des Prairies, 

















BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


KA Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, and are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple, CHILDREN can use them, as they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS can we “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” or Cough and Voice 
containing no Opium, nor anything that can Injure the System. 
and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation, effectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 


requisite 
exertion, { 


** Messrs, John I. Brown and Sons, Boston. 
‘Gentlemen,—For sudden affections of the Bronc 
and indispensable by numerous artists of my acquaintance, I 


enunciation.—Yours truly, 


I use, 
EUROPE 


‘hial Organs, 


30TH IN AND AMERICA. Th 


and most cheerfully recommend, 


ey s&s 
J 


They are invaluable in allaying the 


Lozenges, as freely 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 


as 


** Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 17, 1879. 
‘Brown’s Trocues.’ They are regarded as most eligible, convenient, 
xem to act specially on the org ans of the voice, and produce a clear 
‘MARIE ROZE MAPLESON.’’ 


Ask for and obtain only ‘“BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, after forty-six years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
Physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT 


Is. I2d. 


PER BOX. 





ARE YOU FURNISHING? 


Before Ordering it would be wise to see the 


V.P. PATENT FOLDING 
BED-ROOM SUITE. 


A Good Solid Bed, Wardrobe, Washstand, Dressing- 
Chest of Drawers, Chairs, &c. 


Easily Packed in Case, and Moved with Ease. 
lifference from other Furniture. 


SUITES AT ALL PRICES, or Separate Parts if Desired. 


Obtainable of any Dealer, or Direct from the 


V.P. FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE CO., Lto., 


330, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


Torturing Disfiguting 


SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly Relieved 
by 
A WARI1 BATH 


with 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


The Great Skin Cure 


and especially by English 
pieces citles. "Bri ny) 
jon. 


When up, ne 














Sold throughout 


the world, 
chemists in all the 
F Newser & Bons, |, Kin ~st., Lond Port: 
aZxD D Cuba: Cour, Bole'Prope. Boston, U 8. A. 


yey 
= 


”" 





COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, 
wiggy appearance. 





Instructions for 
Self- Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS $ FOR wics 


for Ladies ‘st tall Gentlemen 
2 in Ladies’ 


Beery, Desig in for 
Fashion and Convenience. 


WLWSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
43, NEW BOND ST., 





no | 


| 








GREAT 


magnificent new 2 


BERLIN 


The 


in 
LONDON—DRESDEN in_ 28 


Time Tables and all Inform 


SAVING IN TIME. 


THE CONTINENT 


Via QUEEN: BORO’ - FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 


vt Pappie-SreamMers, built by the Fairfield Cu., of Glas 
Most Perfect Route to Northern and Southern Gert 


LONDON 20 Hours 


Hours _... Arrival 
LONDON—BALE in 23 hours. 

vation wane - application to the “ Zeeland"’ Steam-ship Co. 

here Circular Tic kets may b be « »btained at Three » Days 





sgow, 
nany. 


Arrival Berlin, 
Dresden, 


at Pauing. 


are pow running in this Service. 
8.28 p.m, 
12.41 a.m, 

yr at 44a, Fore St., London, E.C., 


SERVICE. 





BOULTON & PAUL, 


BUILDERS, 


HORTICULTURAL 


* NORWICH 





» Mle 
wha 





dole le Te 


ATT] a 


aA 


pate 


ing S P a qt ee 


‘LL i sdalisal 


Ca 





Bin tee 
" 





Oc: 


We 7 - .. 
ha oy: corn” PHS 








Conservatory Recentity Erectep at Carrow House, Norwicn, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS yong AND ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF HORTICULTURAL igs SURVEYS MADE. 
TE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGI 


ror J. J. Corman, Esy. 








DP#ss SHIR 
Sixteen differer 
Ready for v 





( 


Fine, 


Banded, fine linen, 
9%. Send three (not } 


carringe paid. —B. FuBD and OU., 41, Poultry, L« 


TI 


‘AYLOR’S 


anc 


experienced Chemist, 
eninent Skin Doc + ie 
MOST NY ALUA 











Sree 


To wear with o 


( \LD SHIRTS Refronted, 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 


YLOR. Chemist, 18, Baker Street, London, W 


TS.—FORD'S EUREKA. | 


ne stud centre of front. 





Prepared by an 
1 constantly prescribed by the most 
yst free. Sent for 14 or 36 peuny stampe, 


| USTs POST FREE. 








ROBINSON | & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


ie, be. “ial, 78. al. a aa | And 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
wae, Manufacturers to the = 
7 Children’s 1 AB ees. HEMSTITCUED. 
Wes and Collar ‘CAMBRIC Ladies’ » | Ladies’ 29 doz 
three for 6s. ; Supe 6d.; Extra Gents’ ’ Gents’ 3/1) 
ess), with cash. Heturned Teady for use, “The. irish Cambrics of Messra. 
mdon | POCKE ROBINSON & CLEAVER have @ 
| world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 
CIMOLITE is the only | | SAMPLESANDPRICE- i ANT WEROHIFES, 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and panes Sor 
Samples be sent Direct to Belfast. 








LATEST NOVELTY 


fai PRECIOSA VIOLETTE 


EXQUISITE, DELICIOUS AND LASTING PERFUME 
Superfine Quintessence - Toilet Soap - Toilet Water 
EXTRAIT VEGETAL FOR THE HAIR 


INVISIBLE AND IMPALPABLE FACE POWDER 
for sale at all Leading Dealers in Perfumery. 


EG PINAU 








—— 











YCEUM.—OLIVIA. Olivia, Miss ELLEN 

4 TERRY. TO-NIGHT (Friday) at 8, also MATINEE, TO 
MORROW (Saturday) at 2. 

MADAME SANS GENE on and after Feb Napoleon, Henry 


Mis 


Elle n Te rry 
6 to 10 also be 


Seat 


Madame San 
- nltof 


Irving; 
Hurs t) 


Géne 


Box-Office (Mr. J 
5, “and 7 wked by 


y letter or 





MOORE. “AND” BURGESS MINSTRELS 
JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly and Regent Street, 


W 
UNFRECEDENTED 8UOt ESS and MATt HLEss PROG R AMME 
of Mirthful, Frolicsome, Piquant, 20th Century Ideas. Nightly at s, 
and Matinées Mc mndays, Wedne ys and Sature lays ‘at 3. Tickets 
at Tree's Offices and Libraric 2s., and Is 
General Manag oF tir’ L.xtueucn Maven. 


| 


INCOLN ALBUM AND 

4 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF y= with Spaces 
arranged to he yey stamps. Cloth gilt, 5s.; post free 

An Iius trated Lis of Stamps Coins, and Crests 

W. 8. LINCOL N. , Holles Street, Oxford Stre 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


e"p P's’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


ROAD SKATING: 


It only requires a 4 
little practice on the » 
NEW RITTER ROAD 5 
SKATE to enable any- . 
one who has never had » 
on a pair of skates? 
to attain proficiency, » 
and be able to skate ? 
on the roads at any > 


speed to Sixteen Miles f 
an Hour. > 
> 


STAMP 


A. po ot free , 2d. 
et, London, WwW. 





















with Lady Attendant. 






Practising Saloon for Ladies, 





The ROAD SKATE CO, 


271, OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W. 


#% % 
CLAXTON’S FAR-C 
PATENT a 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 
> Send measure round head just 
above eurs. Price $s. 6d. 












ee MES 





I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 
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1s., 2s. 6d., and = 
triple 2s. 6d. Size) “ = Used 
Everywhere. 


4s. 6d. 
per Bottle, DP 4 
The Certain 





from Chemists, 
Hairdressers, Proof that 
THE GREAT 


and Stores, all 
over the World; it has no 


2°) | UF HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. = 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Perfumed—Fragrant and Refreshing. 
Is a LUXURY and a Necessity to Every Modern Toilet. 


‘“HARLENE’”’ 
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Produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents its Falling Off and Turning Grey. Unequalled 
for Promoting the Growth of the Beard. 


THE VWORLD-RENOWNED 
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For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, Preserving, Strengthening, and Render- 
ing the Hair Beautifully Soft. For Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., also for 
Restoring Grey Hair to its Natural Colour, it is Without a Rival. 


‘““HARLENE”’ Preserves, Strengthens, and Invigorates Children’s Hair. 
Keeps the Scalp Clean, and Allays all Irritation. 


GRADUALLY FALLING OFF. 


Gentlemen,—For years past my hair has been gradually falling off, when I was recommended to try 
Harlene.”” I procured a bottle, and am pleased to say that I nvticed a marked change in my hair two 
I have used in all four bottles, and now, Lam grateful to say, possess a head of hair that 

lam proud of—1 might say, justly. TALK vt Gh 
Omega House, Winchelsea Road, Tottenham 


VAIN REGRETS. 


Gentlemen,—I have tried your “‘ Harlene,” and find there is none to equal it. I only regret that I did 
not try it years ago. MISS PRESTON 
Southend Villas, Syston, near Leicester. 


THE HON. MRS. THOMPSON'S TESTIMONY. 
The Hon. Mrs. Thompson desires to testify to the value of “ Harlene"’ for strengthening and preserving 
the hair, and will be pleased to allow her testimony to be publicly used. 


NO MORE BALD HEADS. LOSING HAIR AFTER INFLUENZA. 

Goulding’s Hotel, Llandudno. At liberty you are, dear Sirs, to print this little rhyme Gentlemen,—I think it only right to add my testimony to the wonderful effects of ‘ Harlene.” Four years ago I began fo lore 

This year, after two serious attacks of influenza, it 

) which confined me to my bed for 

My hair fell out even more than before, leaving bald places. The trained nurse who attended me told me that her 
condition, but she had recommended “ Harlene,"’ and her hair was « 


The Barber car so delighted With name in full, address the same, and trust ‘twill be in time my hair, and tried many of the advertised remedies with no beneficial result 
He said: “I t so pur ° > TO ENQUIRERS re “ HARLENE.” not only fell out, but began to go rapidly grey, lank, and dull. I was then taken with an illness 
Spontaneous were > barber's mre ked no 8 opinion, Since the above few lines rote, many weeks 

But thought I'd send Many for my advice have sought; last patient had been somewhat in the same 

But as those questions are so many, seing forty | x of age, 

No sooner was the * Harlene"’ sown than I'd a crop of hair. In future kindly send a penny ; out 

Three bottles I have scarcely used, my hair is growing stronger; 
If prejudice had not abused it would have been much longer. 


EDWARDS “‘HARLENE” CO., 95 « 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W..C. 
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If solely on this ‘Grand Harlene”’ 


I'll answer peasant, Prince, or Queen.—E. GOULDING. of this testimonial, which is quite unsolicited, and, though I do not wish my name published, you may refer anyone to me privately 











POLISHES, . a 
PRESERVES, MyeTLe Grove 


ano PURIFIES. ~~. TOBAGE 
= 


Sif Wallet Raleigh. or 
st | FaiMyttleC,fove |i 9 


“ILLUSTRATED 
| 5 




















The “QUEEN” Crh ‘> 
“ane LONDON NEWS” YS 
‘ says x) 

“Tt is in every way S 
preferable to fiuid 
polishes.”’ 


* Equally Good for 
everything it touches.” 











sali y) HAs AN 
A CREAM. ITARY Hise 7 


E CLEINS™ 


No. I. (UNIVERSAL) For Floors, Linoleum, 


Furniture, Leather, &c. 
In Tins, 3d., 6d., 1s. & 2s. 




















“At Myrtle Grove Sir Walter Raleigh was soothing his mind with 
No. 2. For Brown Leather Boots. 1 the Tobacco he had brought from Virginia when his Irish Scrvant, 
In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. & 3d. thinking his Master was on fire, dashed water over him.’ 


No. 3. For Glacé and Patent Leather Boots. . . 
In Collapsible Tubes, 6d. & 34. TADDY & CO., Minories, London, E. 


No. 4. Waterproof Harness Composition. 
In Tins, 6d. & Is. 














The only awarded at the Paris 


OF ALL GROCERS, OILMEN, &c. re seer 
VELOU 


Wholesale only— 
Toilet pwder- COEL. F° AW, Inventor 


RONUK, LIMITED, BRIGHTON. 9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8” May 1875. 






































executol h of th ~~ mal e ae 
rhe testator bequeaths his seho f 
t t nd £1000 p. " his Te 
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It is worth more than 





rule still holds good. 






taking cod-liver oil, it 






each is increased. 
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is much more than a remedy for thinness. 
do more, for there are other things to be made right before flesh can come. Think this over. 


who is pale, thin or rickety. 
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being £40,317, deceased child per stirpes. 
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Dea ind 45, Rue Jouf Paris, who died on Campbell; all his real hag! the residue of his personal Bristol, who died on Dec. 2, was proved on Feb. 2 by 
N , Ww proved J 28 by Rowland Nevitt estate he leaves to his son C olin Frederick Campbell, his Mrs. Sara Schacht, the widow, Dr. Frank IT rederick 
Ber the le execut gross value of the personal daughters and younger sons being sufficiently provided fox Schacht, the son, and Miss Ellinor Sara Schacht, the 
emg £41.41 J bequeuaths £100 to by his marriage settlement and hi 8 wife’s property. daughter, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, and, subject thereto, leaves all The will (dated Oct. - 1895) of Mr. Diecast William being £8313. 
his real and personal estate to Madame Eugénie Felicie Steward, of 14, Milverton Terrace, Leamington, Warwick, The will and two codicils of Mr. Edward Samuels« 
l th the request that will ill the family who died on Oct. 9, was prove d on Feb. 4 by George J.P., of Drwys-y-Coed, Trefriw, Carnarvon, who died mn 
; _ n m xcept his own, to his cousin, Frederick Rudston Steward, the son, and Charles Wals ham Dec. 19, were proved on Feb. 4 by Charles Eyte n 
ri vy, the executors, the value of “the personal estate being Samuelson, the son, and Charles Collins, the executors, 
The wv lated M 1890) of Mr. George William £34,281. rhe testator gives £500 and his household the value of the personal estate being £7160. 
pbell, of 22, Queen’s Gate Gardens, who di ed on Lec. 2, furniture, plate, etc., to his wile, and, subject thereto, he The will of Mrs. Elizabeth Bowden, of 11, Cromwell 
s proved on Feb. 8 by Colin Fre wt rick Campbell, the leaves all his real and personal estate, upon trust, for her Road, South Kensington, widow, who died on Oct. 4, was 
nd William Middleton ¢ aany bell, the nephew, the for life, and then to his children and the issue of any proved on Feb. 1 by the Rev. Charles Henry Bowden, ot 


the Oratory, Brompton, the son, and Miss Emily Frances 


irniture, plate, The will of Mr. George Frederick Schacht, of Windsor Bowden, the daughter, the value of the pe rsonal estate 


Mrs. Florence Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, Treasurer of University College, being 41922 9s. 9d. 








HIS IS A FACT. To be too 





THINNESS 7 thin is to be robbed of health, 
—~MEANS— 


WEAKNESS. 


to be susceptible to disease, to 
be delicate, frail, and a source of worry 
to one’s friends. You always notice how 
illness of any kind drains the body of 
its healthy flesh. 


cott’s Emulsion 





a passing notice. Apply it to your baby or your child, 


When you take Scott’s Emulsion, you do not realise you are 
is so palatable. Nevertheless, Scott’s Emulsion 


is cod-liver oil and Hypophosphites blended so perfectly that the potency of 


Scott & Bowne, Limited, London. 


Apply it to a consumptive, if you like. The 








If it puts on healthy flesh (as it does), it must 

















TRADE MARK. 





Ail Chemists. 











fra INSTRAWARMERS} 


Patented throughout the World 
The POCKET INSTRA is impercentib'ein ay uss. brusmental Abso- 
lutely Safe and Ciraaly. Fhe ENSTHA pre one chi is lovatuable to 
delicate persons, who by its use. can re-ist cold an te -L. of temper - 
ature. [ seful ra en Bi yell ime. Tras oiiem. at Theatres, ‘Be. 
PERS a INSTRA CAN SIT IN A COLD ROOM 
N COMPORT WITHOUT A Fire 
BLAIR aed ©O, 43. CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SIMPLICITY. 


EASTMAN ’S 
POCKET and 
BULL’S-EYE 

KODAK CASIERAS. 


Loaded in Daylight. 








No. 2 BULL'S-EYE. 


The # - = Makes pee 1} X 2 inches. 


The No. 2 Bull’s-Eye. Price £ 


138. 
Makes - B. . 34 X 34 inches. 


The No. 4 Bull’s-Eye. Price £2 10s. 
Makes pictures 5 X 4 inches. 





EASTIMAN wateriats co. Ltd. 


115-117 Oxford Street, — London, W. 
PARIS :—<¢ Place V. N.Y., U.S.A. 
BERLIN :—o: Markgrafen Strasse. Eastman Kodak Co. 















| ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


LEGATL GUARANTEE. 
1 ) EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 





successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 

® powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 

cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 

the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 7}d. Larger 

sizes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Ch mists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 


EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Insist on Full Name— 


road be rough and you see the 
lesser lights go out one by one 
FY until only one big light remains, 





ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-s on GARONNE, 3876 tons register, and 
‘LUSITANIA, 3877 tons register, from Le eee a under— 

For SOUTH of SP ALN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 

Leaving March 31, returning ‘May 17 

For PORTUGAL, MORUCCO, CORSICA, ITAL Y, and SICILY, 

Leaving Ap yril 21, returning May 29. 

String Band, Electric Light, Hot hg la Baths, High-Class Cuisine, 

F. Green & Cx Head Offices, 

Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, “and Ci 4} Fenchurch Avenne, 

For pooeg? app ay to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 

London, E.C. » the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W 
















Qty 


When you see coming down the road 
among a lot of little lights one that 
looks like a runaway bonfire, that’s the 


ZANE= || 907m CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 


and if the wind blow or the 





THAT’S THE SAME 





wy LOVED OF ALL LADIES.”—S#axsrere (“ Much Ado,” Act I., Scene I.) 20TH CENTURY BICYCLE LAMP 
ati P ' 
j THE OLDEST AND BEST. Throws a Brilliant Light Ahead! 
‘The Queen.”’— Feels no hesitation in recom- BURNS PARAFFIN. 
mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. KEEPS ALIGHT IN ALL WEATHERS, 
POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
European Acency: 102, FORE ST., E.0. 
If not obtainable in your Town send P.O.O. direct to 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. . 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. 





FITS ANY BICYCLE 


Price 15/+; Aluminium, 17/6 


The 20th Century Company, 


POLISH, [pezexarazan 
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Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages and Bath Chairs. 


DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. 


AIR TUBE: 


COMFORT INCREASED, 7/~museen Uinine. \ {a a close] Carriage con- 


“CANVAS FABRIC. 


DUNLOP versation can be carried 


DRAUGHT DECREASED @Q"*mnm-—4 on in a whisper. 


Copy of letter veceived from Lt.-Col. W. F. Longbourne, Derrahiney, Ballycrissan, Baliinasloe, 
County Galway, dated Sept. 27, 1896. 


Messrs. The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 166, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Sirs,—-I have had the tyres you sent me in October last in constant use for 

11 months, and have driven them over 3)00 miles, on some of the roughest roads 

in Ireland, and cannot speak too highly of their comfort, both to man and horse. 


So far I have not had a puncture. Yours faithfally, 
Signed) W. F. LONGBOURNE. 








*.* Cop-es of other letters received by the Company can be furnished on application, together with full 
particulars of Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres, in a little Brochure, gratis, and post free. 





THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
gy me gl 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


( Patentees and Sole Makers of the Celebrated DUNLOP TYRES FOR CYCLES, 


SHOW-ROOMS: WORKS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. AuMA STREET, COVENTRY. 
BRANCHES: 
DuBLIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 


tio—no_ti_——~._«-"7w«+*efw#feweevwweeveweefGslwwTeTTeTeT eee ee 

















Hewelsois TLVSTRATeDS 
‘(ATALocUe, Pot FREE 2 








pS eg 
SS 


fer. Prices of above -write.for 


EWETSONS: ATALQCVE: PosT FRE 
Al wo ja. re : 


‘any Ra Railway Station 


S TOTTENMAM CURT 
1.) IONDON.W.- 


ers Cn eat P. 





THE “SUN” 


INCANDESCENT (AS LIGHT. 


By Far the Best and Most Perfect Incandescent 
Gas Light ever introduced. 








NO MANTLE And \\ <6 of SMELL. 
or 2 
CHIMNEY 


REQUIRED. i DANGER. 


SMOKE. 


eee HeR He He He RK SA = x‘ ene &# 

INE Particular attention js called to the fact that the 
I PORTANT NOTICE. “Sun ” is totally different from any other Incandescent 
Light. Mantles and chimneys are entirely dispensed with, and the Light has no greenish tinge, but 


is rich and brilliant. The principle upon which it acts is altogether distinct, and it is in mo way 
any infringement upon the rights of any other firm. 


Price, Complete, <3/92 Post Free. 


3 for 10s. Carriage Paid. 


It can b9 instantly attached to any ordinary gas bracket or chandelier by anyone, 
and is equally suitable for either private bouses, shops, offices, factories, warehouses, 
a hotels, &c. 

‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” November 16, 1895, says: “ Jt affords six times the light of an ordinary burner 


with the same consumption of gas 
It cannot possibly get out of order, will last a lifetime, and saves its cost every 


month. Manufacturers, Drapers, Publicans, &c., will save Hundreds of Pounds by usirg 
it, and at the same time obtain a most brilliant light. 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 


W. RITCHIE (Y Dept.), 6, Wood Street, LIVERPOOL. 


| =e When ordering ple ase quote name of this. Journal. 
“DON'T HESITATE 
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| Any longer about letting your Boys and Girls cycle for their PLEASURE AND HEALTH 


combined. Hitherto the manufacturers have built juvenile machines so prohibitively heavy 


and hard-running as to overtax the strength of young riders. The 


are the BEST juvenile machines on the market, being cxact miniatures of our high-grade 
adults’ cycles—and as to the quality of the latter, ask anyone who knows—and fitted with 


| the world-famed Dunlop Tyres. PRICE £10 10s. 


OO eee 


These beautiful machines can be seen at any of the Sollowing Dépils of the 


GRIFFITHS CYCLE CORPORATION, ts 


(WORLDS LARGEST CYCLE DEALERS)—HEAD OFFICE: ORIEL HOUSE, COVENTRY ABERDEEN 
BELFAST—5I, Donegal Street; BRISTOL—4, Victoria Street; BOURNEMOUTH—4, Dalkeith Buildings; CARDIFF- 
CHESTER 100A, Foregate Street ; CORK—25, King Street ; DU BLIN—Oriel House, Westland Row ; 23, Westmoreland Street 


| Parkgate street; DUNDEE—40, "Whitehall Street ; EDINB RGH—k2, Leith Street; FOL K ESTON E—61 High Street; GLASGOW—% 


Mitchell street: HULL-—71, Prospect Street ; KENDAL—®, Stramongate ; LEEDS—1M Briggate ; LON DON—118, Newgate Street, E.1. ; 
LON DON DERRY—45, Carlisle i ; L 73, Bold Street ; MANCHESTER—Oriel House, Victoria Buildings; MIDDLES 
BROUGH—Lintho pe Road; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—15, Grainge 7 or et, W.; Singleton House, Northumberland Street; NORWICH 

, Prince of Wales Road; PLYMOUT 22. Frankf wt Street; SHEE FIELD 125, Pinstone Street; SOUTHSEA—165 and i7, Palmerston 
Road ; SOUTH SHIELDS—King Street ; STOCK TON-ON- TEES—Norton Road; and in AUSTRALIA, CANADA, &« 


Bw the Add 
Eau de 


Strongest, 


Most Lasting, 
Most Refreshing ogne 
and Invigorating. 


CAUTION! 


'd Bytes” Be sure and insist upon MULHENS’ #711 BRAND, as inferior makes 


oe ™ are sometimes offered. Refuse all Substitutes. Of most Dealers in 
i 


TAO TTT Case of Six Bottles carriage paid for 13s.; or Sample Bottle, 28. 6d. post free. 





first-class Perfumes, 








TT 
cme THe 4711 DEPOT, 62, NEW BOND STREET, W. | 











CART ERS) 


“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for “ Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless *‘ Little Liver Pills” that may be offered, 


But be sure they are CARTERS. 


ALAA ALAS 
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5. SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST POSITIONS FOR 
ENGLISH TOURBILLON % SPLIT SECONDS WATCHES 
AT KEW OBSERVATORY IN 1895. 


ph, 
teel, 
£10 10s. 


Fold, 





18 


nt types of Watches kept in Stock. Specialities in 


Diamonds and Jewellery. 
wr li Ses WP ikars oi 
Grtenwicr YS ‘OBSERVATORIES 
~ 
S yy 


£ 5, 
we 


| 


Established Ha 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty 
and the Royal Observatories. 
Old Watches and Jewellery taken in exchange. Warranty with | WT 
every Watch. Postage free at our own risk. DRE 
Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, \60pp., 400 Mlus., post free. | 








MELLIN’S 
“FOOD: 


INFANTS 
Before using any other preperation, apply 
for free sample. 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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COMFORT IN WALKING. $ 


ethan s 


OPH 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL, 
IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 
cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. 


It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the 
Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 


You will never regret it. 
Boxes, is. 1)d., of all Chemists. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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CLARKES 
TENTARSAFE 


pA 
a | Nie 


Ty 
HT 


THE “SAFETY” NIGHT LIGHT. 


[a 





AND FAIRY 


RAMID LIGHT CO., Ltd, 
TiN Grekleweod, London, LW. Sd every 









Prices from 


50/- 
FOR 


made of 
WOOD FIBRE, stand the very rough 
wear of Continental travelling re- 
markably well.” 


| Covered in Dark Brown Waterproof Sail Cloth bound 


DRESSING BAGS, FITTED SUIT CASES, 


| — 
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Spring all the year round. 


Gidlockchen 


“ee LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


Maislsckchen=Perfamery 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 
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Beware of imitations 








Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


Sold corto Gustav Ikohse + Berlin 
Syold_ everywhere 


Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress 
of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, 
Inventors and Sole Makers of the 


New Patent WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, 
GREATER PACKING CAPACITY THAN 
TRUNKS OF USUAL MAKE. 















THE TRUNK 
CONTINENTAL USE. 


Col. T. L. writes: 


Trunks I bought from you, 


“The 
our Patent Compressed 





Solid Leather OR covered entirely in Solid Hide. 
Specialists in the Manufacture of 





PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKETS. Catalogues free by post. 


AND SONS, Makers to the Royal Family, 
33, 35, & 37, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 








In Use all over the Globe. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 










By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter_a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an-Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of mune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man ' had not diced out.” 






FOR 
BILE, 


“LIVER, 
HEADACHE, ~ 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
Kon MS 



































The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 
on a Yellow Ground, 














They will not entangle or break the Hair, Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 


on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HovENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., anv CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 











A 
REVOLUTION IN 
Cigarette Paper 


{ EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
a a a we" ~" *U" 


MA CURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, and Uppress on, 
immediately relieved by G ault and Co.'s Indian 
Cigarettes. 1s. 9d. per box, at all Chemists, or post 
free from x and Co., 83, Mortimer St., Great 
Portland St., London, W 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR, 


‘'Y«eN 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSETS. 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 
























INGLVd 


Made in White, Black, and all the 
fashionable colours and shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil. 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
Three Gold Medals. 
Sold by principal Drapers and 

dies’ Outfitters. 








IN TUBES, 


LLOYD'S 1.c8iti 
rae oriciInas FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. 


Si 


and bears this 


TRADE MARK— 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought the business, 


with the receipt, trade-mark, and goodwill, from the Executrix of 
the late A. 5. 
their Factory. 


Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at 


From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesule: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
" BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


G. E. LEWIS'S se‘renoo. 


HE PERIOD.” 


onewne: Trapve Mark RecisteRrev. 
Paris, 1878 ; AS AN EJECTOR. 
Syduey, 1879; 
Me) bourne, 1881 ; 9 _ 
Calcutta, 1884. 






Only 
Ljects 
Exploded 
Caruidge 






OF THE PERIODN & 


TREBLE CRIP 


BN 


° 9D) /EJECTOR- 


1897 Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Guns, Rifles, an 
Revolvers, giving bend, 
weight, &c., and the price 
will surprise buyers accus- 
tomed to pay retail prices. — 
The Largest Stock of abe = 
ing Guns and Rifles finished ready for delivery) in England. 

We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hammerless, or with hammers. price 20 to 40 guineas, with English, 
Damascus, or steel barrels, choke or cylinder bores. Rifles, 5 guineas 
extra, or Colonial model, i.e., one pair of rifle barrels Express, or long 
range, with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
Workmanship and shooting guaranteed. 

Conversions, new barrels, and repairs of all kinds by a staff of 
workmen second to none in the trade. 


G. E. LEWis,” & 33, Lower Loveday St, BIRMINGHAM, 


[ont Cough - use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause, 


The Unrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each, 


%, 
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